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Snow is faLLing... 

T We ve seen the first flurries and dustings of snow on 
the peaks, we ve heard the strains of Slades Noddy 
Holder scream “liiiittttttsssss Christmasssss” in the 
shops, and IVe just dug out my winter gear again. 
We get very excited about snow here at The Great 
Outdoors. The same landscape weVe been exploring 
all year now appears completely different. In the 
introduction of our ‘Walk All Winter feature, Carey Davies describes a 
Cairngorms walk: “The world had strange, portentous atmosphere, like 
a dream where nothing was quite as it should be.” Everything in winter 
is different. But it can be daunting taking those first steps into the winter 
hills, great care is needed along with the right tools and the know-how, 
but make the effort to do a skills course, or take some tuition, go with 
an expert and the rewards are great. For experienced winter mountain 
walkers, a few reminders are always good. 

Another theme running through this magazine is a celebration 
of sleeping out in the wilderness, and we have a fascinating story by 
Chris Townsend about his Pacific Crest Trail and the gear he took back 
in 1982 (page 52) and what he would take now, and we also have a 
cautionary tale about backpacking in winter (page 38). 

Finally, I’m sad to say that James Reader is leaving The Great 
Outdoors. He’s been an immense help over the last two years, and we’ll 
certainly miss him, and his stories! I’d like to welcome Will Renwick 
to the team. He was the youngest person to backpack around the 
circumference of Wales - 63 continuous nights! I think he’ll fit in here. 
Daniel, London, November 2014 
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And their top tips for winter hillwalking... 


Chris Townsend 

Chris has been out in the rain too 
often this autumn (including a 
day’s filming for BMC TV and some 
stormy walks in the Lake District). 

A better day was had further 
south in the Highlands on Beinn 
Mholach, from which snow could be 
seen on Ben Nevis and Ben Alder. 
He then had a frosty camp in the 
Talladh a Bheithe area, a lovely spot 
earmarked for a wind farm. On page 
52, Chris compares the outdoor 
gear he used in his 1982 Pacific 
Crest Trail walk to the gear of 2014. 
Winter walking tip: ‘Always 
check the weather forecast and 
fell top/avalanche conditions, 
and make plans accordingly.” 



James Reader 

After 25 months, 27 issues and 
two bookazines on The Great 
Outdoors, James will be leaving 
his post to take on copywriting 
duties at outdoor chain retailers 
Snow+Rock. James has travelled to 
Glen Coe, Snowdonia, Peak Park, 
Ontario, the Lakes, the Cairngorms 
and the Bavarian Forest for TGO, 
covering everything from winter 
mountaineeringand iceclimbingto 
packrafting and endurance racing. 
He is delighted to still be working 
inside the outdoors (and promises 
not to be a stranger on TGO’s pages). 
Winter walking tip: “You can never 
have too many spare gloves. Pack 
a variety of pairs that will protect 
against all the elements.” 


WillRenwick 

Having only recently moved 
from the green grass of Wales to 
London,Will was more than keen 
to head home to plan a walk in the 
Pembrokeshire National Park (see 
page 109). With his four- 1 egged 
walking companion, he found a 
route in the overlooked Preseli 
Hills that crosses a wild landscape 
withstretchingviewsasfaras 
Snowdonia and Ireland. Will now 
joins Team TGO as our new Editorial 
Assistant. Welcome aboard ! 
Winter walking tip: “I often walk 
solo but for high level winter 
walking I’ll go with a friend or at 
least detail the route I am taking 
to someone beforehand.” 




Vivienne Crow 

Vivienne has made a few trips to 
the Welsh coast over the last few 
months, working on a new guide 
to the Wales Coast Path through 
Gwynedd and Ceredigion. Both 
counties have some hidden gems, 
often forgotten by walkers who 
seek out the nearby heights of 
Snowdonia. The Mawddach 
Estuary, towered over by striking 
mountain scenery and fringed by 
salt marsh and mixed woodland, 
looked particularly magnificent in 
the last of its autumn hues. Vivienne 
also walks High Raise on page 101. 
Winter walking tip: “A torch 
often comes in handy during 
winter, so I always make sure 
I’m carrying spare batteries.” 


Chiz Dakin 

Chiz has been hard at work, 
getting properly hill-fit for spring. 
Why spring and not winter? Well, 
thisyear spring will come before 
winterfor her (although it’ll be a 
wintery spring) as she’ll be on the 
Patagonian icecap by the time 
you read this. Fingers and toes are 
crossed for weather conditions 
nice enough to allow a 3,500-metre 
summit attempt. Chiz details a 
turbulent winterwild campingtrip 
in the Lake District on page 38. 
Winter walking tip: “With shorter 
days, it’s even more important 
to remember that low cloud 
can mean twilight arrives 1-2 
hours earlier than expected.” 



Roger Smith 

This month, in-between covering 
stories about ancient woodland 
and pylon lines (see page 61), our 
Environment Columnist visited 
the RSPB reserve at Loch Leven, 
one of the UK’s most important 
over-wintering sites for geese, 
ducks, swans and wading birds. 

A new Heritage Trail around the 
loch provides a good walk with 
plenty of chances for viewing 
the spectacular birdlife. 

Winter walking tip: “ As I get 
older I find it essential to keep 
my head and hands warm, so a 
good hat and gloves are always 
in my rucksack. Cold extremities 
can lead to hypothermia which 
affects decision-making.” 
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Escape 


*« 

I 

Lairig Ghru, 
Cairngorms 

“When I captured this classic view 
of the Lairig Ghru looking south to 
the Devil’s Point, it was in fact my 
second attempt at traversing this 
daunting pass through the heart of 
the Cairngorms one winter. A week 
or so previously, 80mph winds and 
pai nf u I, deep snows forced me to 
beat a hasty retreat. What fascinates 
me about this place, is that the top of 
the pass is higher than most peaks 
in the Lake District, yet the likes of 
Braeriach and Cairn Lochan still 
tower above you! The Lairig Ghru is 
not a place to underestimate in the 
height of a Scottish winter, but with 
common sense and care you will 
not fail to be amazed when reaching 
the Pools of Dee. It might be a nice 
image on show here, but believe me, 
it doesn’t do the scene justice. You 
must come here and see it with your 
own eyes - i n wi nter of cou rse.” 

Photo by Terry Abraham 

terrybnd.blogspot.co.uk 




p33 1 An easy Cairngorms 
winterwalk 
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Escape 



Wast Water, 
Lake District 

“I had gone up to Wast Water on 
a nice crisp afternoon with the 
intention of taking some wintery 
images but the power of the 
wind meant even standing up 
was difficult Although I was well 
wrapped up it was freezing and the 
chill accelerated that As hardy as 
I am, I headed up to the slabs and 
ensconced myself in the shelter. 
Wind was gusting around, so I 
slotted myself behind the bench 
and firmly wedged the tripod in 
there. The iced puddle had to be 
the focal point It reflected the 
blueness oftheskyand indoing so 
emphasized the cold.” 

Photo by Mark Gilligan 

wastwaterphotography.co.uk 



p66 1 Read Mark’s masterclass in 
taking photos in winter 
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Escape 




Pockstones 

Moor, 

Yorkshire Dales 


“Pockstones Moor lies just to the 
northwest of Thruscross Reservoir 
in the Washburn Valley, on the edge 
of the Yorkshire Dales. Its rugged 
landscape is marked by the pock 
stones strewn across the moor 
and here, on thisglorious winter’s 
morning, the boulders and snow 
covered heather were bathed in the 
first rays of light as the mist cleared 
in the Washburn Valley below. I was 
at this location for a commissioned 
landscape and incredibly lucky 
to get near perfect conditions for 
this - a fantastic, if bitterly cold, 
morning to be out on the moors!” 

Photo by Lizzie Shepherd 

lizzieshepherd.com 



pl03 1 Yorkshire Dales Wild Walk 
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Photography book of the year 




COLIN PRIOR CAPTURES the outdoors as if 
it were a dreamscape. The vibrant colours of 
a sunrise or the purple hues of snow-capped 
mountains seen in his mural-like photos have 
long been admired by professional mountaineers, 
artists and the general public. A new, large format 
book of his photographs. The Collectors Edition 
- Scotlands Finest Landscapes, is now out for 
you to linger over at your leisure. A beautifully 
curated piece of work, the book is an object 


you could flick through day after day forever. 

Prior is known to climb all night in order to 
freeze pristine moments in a single photo. He 
perches himself high on remote mountain peaks, 
often climbing alone to capture such difficult 
shots. Passionate about nature and the outdoors. 
Prior likes to inspiring people to simply get off 
the sofa and get out: “Being the sole witness to 
some of the optical effects encountered in the 
outdoors is always a privilege,” he has said. “I’m 
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Six of the best... 

Outdoor books of 2014 


From breakthrough titles like H/s for Hawk by Helen Macdonald 
(who nabbed this year’s Samuel Johnson Prize for non-fiction) 
to the publication of TGO Gear Editor Chris Townsend’s latest 
book, Rattlesnakes and Bald Eagles (see page 63), 2014 has been 
another massive year for mountain literature. Here is what Team 
TGO picked as the annum’s finest outdoor-based page-turners: 



motivated to create imagery that will inspire people, because 
I believe if I inspire people, I can take them on a journey.” 

The book arranges each photograph by region, 
together with maps to show the reader the exact 
location where each shot was taken. A truly beautiful 
collection of photographs, it will get the imagination 
flowing, not to mention mountain envy. 

RRP £100. Available from colinprior.co.uk and leading 
bookshops including Waterstones. 


The Crossing of 
Antarctica 


By George Lowe and 
Huw Lewis- Jones 

Recommended by 
Daniel Neilson, Acting Editor 
“It’seasilyone 
ANTARCTICA of the most 

beautiful books 
released this year. 
Yet, alongside 
the stunning 
photos -a mix of 
George Lowe’s original expedition 
(who died while this book was 
being made) and other more 
recent journeys - are the true 
and poignant tales of heroism in 
theworld's coldest place.” 



The Atholl Expedition 

By Alex Roddie 

Recommended by 
ChrisTownsend, Gear Editor 
‘An exciting 
adventure 
story set in the 
Cairngorms in 
Victorian times. 
It conjures up 
the feel of the 
place superbly. 
The author knows the history 
of the period and he knows the 
mountains, his descriptions of 
both ringing true. It’s one of the 
best works of mountaineering 
fiction I’ve read.” 



Rattlesnakes and 
Bald Eagles 

By Chris Townsend 

Recommended by Roger Smith, 
TGO Environmental Columnist 
& Founding Editor 

"I’m actually going 
for two linked 
books, both by 
ChrisTownsend: 
Rattlesnakes and 
Bald Eagles, which 
describes Chris’s 
1982 hike on the 
Pacific Crest Trail, and Grizzly Bears 
and Razor Clams, his later walk on 
the Northwest Trail. The contrast is 
fascinating, but Chris’s love of wild 
places shines through both books.” 



The Walker's Guide to 
Outdoor Signs and Clues 


't’trr llWArf s 

thliitmli fit 


By Tristan Gooley 

Recommended by Geoff Barton, 
Art Editor, and William Renwick, 
Editorial Assistant 

"Perfect for long- 
distance walkers, 
particularly those 
who like to go solo. 
After reading this 
you’ll not only 
be looking out 
for the smaller 

things, at times when there is little 
else to focus on but the passing 
environment, but will also be 
using them for navigation and 
even to predict the weather.” 





OfFthe Map 

By Alastair Bonnett 

Recommended by 
James Reader, Staff Writer 
"The author, a 
Professor of 
Social Geography, 
fearlessly explores 
the dark side of 
humanity while 
challenging our 
conceptions of 
place, borders and boundaries, and 
how we as humans use locations 
and topography to define ourselves 
and the world around us. It’s a 
thought-provoking masterpiece 
on our enigmatic planet.” 



CI.AXTON 


Claxton 

By Mark Cocker 

Recommended by Jim Perrin, 

TGO Literary Columnist 

"A cycle of jewel led, 
profoundly 
knowledgeable 
essays by one of 
our three finest 
contemporary 
nature writers, 
alongwith 
Paul Evans and Jim Crumley 
(both of whom also have new 
books out this year).” 



M\Kii 
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A cup of coffee and tea is one of the greatest treats on the mountain, but only 
if it’s at its freshest. Coffee fan Daniel Neilson picks the best for coffee kicks , 


sKtji 


Groundcontrsl 



Handpresso 


Grower's Cup 


Stanley 


Aerobie 


Wild Hybrid Portable 
Espresso Machine 

This is a beautifully-machined piece 
of kit, and at 5 19g is more of a car 
camping item, and it’s not cheap, 
but wow what a coffee. An espresso 
needs the perfect pressu re to pu 1 1 
the so-called ‘god shot’; that perfect 
espresso. Pressure is built up in the 
Handpresso Wild by using a bicycle 
pump style action. Add some water 
and release the pressure for an 
astonishing result. 

Coffee style: Espresso 
handpresso.com 


Specialty Coffee & Gourmet T ea 

These have long been a 
backpackers favourite. These little 
packs of coffee only weigh around 
SOgand hold two small cups of 
coffee (300ml). There are 12 types 
of coffee to choose from and new 
additions are the gourmet loose- 
leaf teas including sweet buckthorn 
and rooibos. It’s easyto make -just 
open the top, pour in hot water, and 
wait a few minutes. Pour out of the 
spout. Also pictured here is a Lyons 
coffee bag which is a good option 
(lyonscoffeeuk.com). 

Coffee style: Filter, bag, not drip 
growerscup.com 


Vacuum Coffee System 

Oooh. So. This neat little 
contraption is a stainless steel 
insulated bottle (500ml or II) with 
two integrated cups. And, it has a 
dry storage for the coffee grounds 
(which makes us very happy), AND 
(capital letters), there’s a cafetiere- 
style press and pot that brews a 
flask’s worth of coffee, which will 
stay hot for 15 hours. 

Coffee style: Cafetiere 
stanley-pmi.com 


AeroPress Coffee Maker 

We first covered this two years 
ago - and I’ve been an advocate 
(read: bore) ever since. The beauty 
of it is that it is a manual system 
that replicates an espresso system 
that relies on pressure for it’s taste. 
The results are so good, many 
independent coffee shops will have 
an option to use it, and there’s even 
an AeroPress world championships. 
I’ve never been backpacking without 
it. Simply pop the grounds on a filter 
(it comes with hundreds), add the 
water, stir for 20 seconds and plunge 
press down for ten. 

Coffee style: Espresso 
aeropress.co.uk 
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Willing to go the distance 
from dusk till dawn. 


Multi-beam headlamp for outdoor sports 

The TIKKA XP is for all-around outdoor enthusiasts who demand a lot from their 
gear. With a light output of 120 lumens (160 in BOOST mode), this multi-beam 
headlamp is outfitted with a wide beam for proximity lighting, a mixed beam for when 
on the move, and a narrow beam for distance vision. Equipped with CONSTANT 
LIGHTING technology, this lamp provides stabie and versatiie iighting for your outdoor 
adventures. 

www.petzl.com 
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Scotland's tapestry 



THE GREAT TAPESTRY OF SCOTLAND is an extraordinary piece of work 
in both conception and execution. In 160 panels extending to a total 
length of over 130 metres, it tells the story of Scotland from prehistoric 

times up to the present day 
Every aspect of Scottish life, 
culture and landscape is 
included. The tapestry was 
embroidered by local groups 
in every area from Galloway 
to the Northern Isles and from 
Aberdeen to the Hebrides. 

One of the panels features 
Sir Hugh Munro (left) and 
the mountains that carry his 
name, and there is a further 
link to the world of walking in 
the panel on early saints which 
includes an outline of the 
route of St Cuthbert s Way. The 
tapestry was most recently on 
display at New Lanark, and 
will next be shown at Stirling 
Castle from 3 1 January to 
8 March. Further dates will 
be announced shortly, and a 
permanent site for the tapestry 
is currently being sought. 

You can find out more at 
scotlandstapestry.com. 

Roger Butler 
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Is it worth removing pylons in 
National Parks and AONBs? 

National Grid is set to investigate ways of removing pylons which 
damage the views in eight National Parks and Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty (AON B) in England and Wales. The pylons’ cables will be 
‘undergrounded’ out of sight instead. 25km of lines in Snowdonia, Peak 
Park, New Forest and Brecon Beacons, and in the Dorset, Tamar Valley, 
High Weald and North Wessex Downs AON Bs have been shortlisted. 
Archaeological sites and hard rock can prevent ‘undergrounding’, while 
moving and relocating the pylons is another solution. 

The environmental concern, in the short- and long-term, is that 
50m-wide, 2m-deep trenches will need to be dug to house the lines. 
The scheme will add £500m to electric bills over eight years, about 
£7m a pylon, which National Grid says equates to 22p per year 
on an average customer bill. National Grid has also stated that a 
£24m fund would be available for other conservation measures in 
(including planting trees). More commentary on pages 61 and 64. 


POLL RESULTS 


Is it worth removing pylons, or could taxpayers’ money 
be better spent on our treasured wild spaces? 


Yes, as long as 
the short-term 
impact on the 
landscape and 
environment can 
sustainably heal 



No, removing pylons will 
damage the environment 
and landscape more, 
even if it does improve 
the views. 


No, regard less of the 

environmental issues, taxpayers’ 
money could be better-spent on 
our National Parks and AONBs. 





20 DECEMBER - 4 JANUARY 


Festival of Winter Walks 

For the festive season the Ramblers 
Association is hosting hundreds of 
walks of varying difficulty and terrain, 
led by its groups around the country. 
ramblers.org.uk 


9-llJANUARY 


South Staffordshire Peninsula 
Walking Festival 

A weekend of walks led by members 
of the Black Country Young Walkers, 
with evening socialising in the pubs of 
Wolverhampton and Stourbridge. 
ramblers.org.uk 


10 JANUARY 


Saturnalia Real Ale Ramble 

Walks of 10, 15 or 25 miles following way 
markers through the moorland surrounding 
Llanwrtyd Wells in mid-Wales. Held in 
conjunction with the Saturnalia Winter 
Warmer Beer Festival at which all routes end. 
green-events.co.uk 


11 JANUARY 


Winter Tanners 

Winter challenge to complete 20- or 30-miles 
in 13 hours with minimal support, taking 
in the North Downs and Surrey Hills. 
ldwa.org.uk/surrey 


17 JANUARY 


Hellrunner 

A multi terrain, trail running challenge of 10 to 
12 miles held in LongmoorCamp, Hampshire. 
hellrunner.co.uk 


25 JANUARY 


That's Lyth 

9-hourchallengewalkof 23 miles 
taking in 3,200 feet on a scenic route 
from Kendal via Cunswick Fell, 
Whitbarrow Scar and Scout Scar. 
ldwa.org.uk 


January skies 



COLDEST JANUARY 



HOTTEST JANUARY 


JANUARY BEUES 


WINTERWINDS 


##4| Llanberis Wales 

January 1 08.30^16.10 

January 31 08.01 16.58 


##5 I Truro Cornwall 
January 1 08.19-^16.28 

January 31 07.55-^17.11 


Braemar, Aberdeenshire 

-27.2 °C 

10 January 1982 

This is the coldest 
temperature ever recorded 
in the UK. This record 
low has also been clocked 
in the same location on 

11 February 1895 and 

in Altnaharra, Highlands, 
on 30 December 1995. 

SCOTEAND'S HIGHEST 
24-HOUR RAINFALE 


Sloy Main Adit, 

Argyll & Bute 

238mm 

17 January 1974 


Sunrises & Sunsets 

••••••• •••• f 

## 1 1 Uiiapooi Wester Ross 
January 1 09.04 ^ 15.43 

January 31 08.25-^16.43 


##2 1 Ambieside Lake District 
January 1 08.33 ^ 15.58 

January 31 08.01^16.49 


##3| Whitby North Yorks 
January 1 08.23-^15.48 

January 31 07.52^16.39 


Aber, Gwynedd 

18.3°C 

27 January 1958 & 10 January 1971 

The same temperature was reached 
at Aboyne (Aberdeenshire) and 
Inchmarlo (Kincardineshire) on 
26 January 2003. 


This month also produced the 
coldest temperatures ever 
recorded in England, -26.1°C 
at Newport in Shropshire on 
10 January 1982, and Wales, 
-23.3°C clocked at Rhayader, 
Powys, on 21 January 1940. 


Blasting in to set the record 
for highest gust speed 
ever noted in Northern 
Ireland, at a low-level site, 
is 124mph/108 knots in the 
fishing village of Kilkeel, 
County Down, on 12 
January 1974. 



Fuii Moon January 5 
New Moon January 20 

Approximate star positions for January eveningskies 
Looking north: 1| Deneb, const. Cygnus; 2| Vega, const. Lyra; 
3| Const. Cepheus; 4| Const. Draco; 5| Const. Cassiopeia; 


6| Polaris, const. Ursa Minor; 7| The Plough, const. Ursa Major; 
8| Const. Perseus; 9| Jupiter; 

Looking south: 10| Procyon, const. Canis Minor; 

11| Const. Gemini; 12| Sirius; 13| Betelgeuse, const. Orion; 
14| Capella, const Auriga; 15 lAldebaran, const. Taurus; 

161 Pleiades star cluster (Seven Sisters); 17| Const. Cetus; 

181 Const. Pisces; 19 1 Const. Pegasus. 
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The Great Outdoors Awards 2014 



From your favourite place 
for a belly warmer after a 
hike, to the person who has 
most inspired you to get 
outdoors; the TGO Awards 
are back to highlight the best 
of 2014’s outdoor industry 
and with 20,000 votes cast 
it’s been another year of 
huge reader participation. 
The 14 awards were split 
into two categories. The 
fi rst for gear was decided 
by our experienced judging 
panel, who after lengthy 
discussion settled on their 
standout products. In the 
second category the winners 
were chosen by the public: 
a shortlist was drawn based 
on the number of reader 
nominations and then votes 
were cast on our website, 
and they flooded in. 

The results were finally 
revealed at our TGO Awards 
ceremony in Kendal, 
just before the town’s 
Mountain Festival and it 
was certainly a who’s who, 
with some very honourable 
guests... and winners. 

So here they are: the 
winners of the third 
annual TGO Awards... 


CLOTHING & FOOTWEAR 

OFTHEYEAR 

The winners of these categories show exactly what Class 1 goose down 

the awards are all about, with the judges rewarding with a fill power of 

the products that not only show progression in 900 cubic inches 

perfornnance but also in eco friendly production. 



CLOTHING WINNER 


Yeti 

Mode Down Jacket 

Yeti’s Mode shuns the usual trend of exterior 
quilting, choosing instead to use a smooth, 
water repellent layer; it also stands apart 
from other down jackets with its unique, 
environmentally friendly production. 

The result is one of the first jackets in the 
world to be made of plant-based nylon, 
using oil from ricinius plant rather 
than regularfossil fuel-made nylon. 

“Yeti makes really nice, lightweight 
clothing” said Daniel Neilson.‘'lt 
could be a game changer”. 
yetiworld.com 


Eco friendly 
plant- based nylon 
instead of scarce 
petroleum products 


Water repellent fabric 
for use in light rain 


Taped seams 


Packable in front 
left pocket 


Elastic cuffs 
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FOOTWEAR WINNER 


Hanwag 

Lima Bio 

For the last few TGO Gear Awards the judges have 
picked modern trail shoes: the Salomon S-Lab 
Fellcross (winner 2013) and the Keen Marshall 
(2012). They’ve taken a different tack this 
time, going for one of the more traditional 
boots on the market: a leather, laced boot 
with no waterproof membrane. It was 
the light environmental footprint by 
the Lima Bio that caused this year’s 
shift for the judges. Andrew Denton 
said: “The fact that the outsole is 
fully biodegradable is certainly 
innovative, and each boot can 
be traced specihcal ly back to 
the bull it came from.’’ 
hanwag.com 


No waterproof 
membrane but 
minimaLstitching 
to avoid Leakage 


Leather from 
organicaLLy 
farmed cows 


Vibram sole 


Biodegradable 

outsoLe 



HIGHLYCOMMENDED 


HIGHLYCOMMENDED 


HIGHLYCOMMENDED 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
AWARDS JUDGES 


Daniel Nellson, Acting Editor 
of The Great Outdoors 
ChrisTownsend, Gear Editor 
Andrew Denton, CEO of the 

Outdoor Industries Association 
Andy Howell, Outdoor blogger 


Alt-berg 

Tethera 

Traditional-look boots with technical 
features including a Sympatex 
waterproof lining and Tri-Flex midsole 
for underfoot support. Chris said: “It 
isso handy thatthey come in multiple 
width sizes. They come in five and most 
only come in around one these days.” 
altberg.co.uk 


PHD 

Hispar Down Jacket 

A thick down jacket with Drishell 
outer-fabric to aid water resistance. 

Chris said: “It’s a fantastic jacket. If you 
want maximum warmth and minimum 
weight then this is the one but it is perhaps 
overkill for most British conditions.” 

“PHD should be commended for 
producing high-quality down gear 
in the UK,” said Daniel Neilson. 
phdesigns.co.uk 


Montane 

Axiom 

A waterproof jacket that uses 
Polartec technology and insulation. 
Daniel said: “I can understand why 
this has won so many awards - it’s 
a great winter mountain jacket.” 


PHD Hispar 
Down Jacket 


Montane Axiom 


3 
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CAMPING PRODUCT 

OFTHEYEAR 


WINNER 


Nordisk 

OppLand 2 

First appreciation for this two- 
person tunnel tent came from 
Andy Howell , who said: “I was 
unimpressed at first sight, but then 
I weighed it and changed my mind ” 
The judges liked its large size, its 
space for storage and its heavy 
provision of ventilation - agreeing 
that at 2.9kg it’s an amazing weight 
for a two-person trip, 
nordisk.eu 



HIGHLYCOMMENDED 


Force lO 

MTN2 

Andrew Denton, who used the 
MTN 2 for a month in Antarctica, 
said: “It was really good: spacious, 
strong and easy to live in.” 
force-10.co.uk 


EQUIPMENT OE TH E YEAR 



WINNER 


Jetboil 

Joule 

Winner in a hugely varied shortlist. Out of 
navigation devices, headlamps and hydration 
systems Jetboil came out tops, and the word 
bandied around was ‘innovation’. As was put 
by Chris: “Jetboil invented the integrated 
pot/heated exchanger/burner unit and with 
the Joule it has become the first company 
to make an upright stove with an integrated 
canister for use in cold conditions.” 


jetboil.com 



■ 


1 HIGHLYCOMMENDED | 


Garmin 


Forerunner 

Andrew Denton said: 
“Simple to set up, reliable, 
good battery life and 
accurate. The extensive 
Garmin online support, 
Garmin connect and other 
features make it one of the 
best sport watches out 
there.” 
garmin.com 
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INNOVATION 

OFTHEYEAR 


WINNER 


PrimaLoft 

Gold Insulation Down Blend 

PrimaLoft Gold Insulation Down 
Blend technology has mixed 30 per 
cent PrimaLoft synthetic insulation 
with 70 per cent down for products 
that have warmth with the water 
resistance of PrimaLoft without clamminess and 
it might have hit the hammer on the head. Andrew 
said: “PrimaLoft has been moving manmade 
insulation ever nearer to the power of down for 
years; this latest innovation seems to bring the best 
of both worlds in one of the highest lofts I’ve seen 
outside of premium down.” 
primaloft.com 




HIGHLYCOMMENDED 


Osprey 

PacksizerApp 

Using the camera in your phone the app will match your torso 
size to the right pack across the entire Osprey range. Chris 
commented: “With so many packs now bought online, this is a 
usefu I way of checking the size so you get one that fits.” 
ospreypacks.com 


HIGHLYCOMMENDED 


Primus 

Wintergas 

Vapour Mesh inside the canister 
allows cooking in temperatures 
as low as -22°C. Andrew said: 
“Gas still remains one of the 
simplest, most convenient 
sources of fuel - so 
onethatworksinall 
conditions is a boon 
to winter campers 
and expedition 
climbers alike.” 




>*RIM1IS 


( 




Primus 



Reader Voted Winners 

OUTDOOR PERSONALITY 

OE THE YEAR 


WINNER 


Sir Chris Bonington 

You must be thrilled to cap off your year 
having been voted for by the public as 
Outdoor Personality for 2014? 

“It’s a special honour in that my fellow adventurers and 
lovers of the outdoors have given me their vote. It’s 
especially gratifying at my ripe old age when I’m long past 
my best, but stil I have a passionate love for the outdoors.’’ 

The voters clearly appreciated your achievements 
over the years, with some amazing feats in all 
manner of environments. What kind of landscape 
or location isyourfavourite to venture into? 

"I love wild, unspoilt hill or mountain country which 
has a rich tonal range - the Lakeland hills take a lot of 
beating in this respect and are as beautiful as anywhere 
in the world. I also love the Northwestern Highlands of 
Scotland with their sea lochs, wonderful skyscrapes and 
sense of wilderness. Then of course there is the Himalaya. 
These days I enjoy venturing up valleys that are off the 
beaten track and climbing small, unclimbed peaks.’’ 

Which current mountaineers 
excite you at the moment? 

"People like Mick Fowler who tackle 
challenging mountains Alpine style.” 

On any adventure what is the item 
you won’t go without? 

“My Berghaus Explorer boots to get me to the 

foot of the mountain, my Kindle crammed with 20 

or so books and my solar panels to charge it.” q 
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OUTDOOR BOOK 

OFTHEYEAR 


WINNER 


8000 Metres: Climbing the 
World's Highest Mountains 

Alan Hinkes 


ALAN HINKBS 




SOOOMETRtS 


OUTDOOR CAMPAIGNER 

OFTHEYEAR 

John MuirTrust 

One reader said: “It’s a great organisation that 
promotes families, individuals and especially 
children to engage with the outdoors and 
receive recognition for their involvement” 


PUB, RESTAURANT OR CAFE 

OFTHEYEAR 

Dog & Gun, Keswick 

A reader commented: “Consistency, 
atmosphere, food, and service - all top notch!” 


ACCOMODATION OF THE YEAR 

Great LangdaLe Campsite, Lake District 

One reader said: “The setting could not get 
better. Staff are very helpful and always 
pleased to assist Great views!” 


Voters were clearly impressed by your 
hugely visual book. Has photography 
always been a passion for you - or just 
aside prod uct of you r ad ventu res? 

“No it s certainly always been a passion, 
it started from when I was 1 1 before I 
was climbing. On expeditions IVe always 
wanted to be able to capture moments and 
be able to share them. In fact, I actually 
invented the selfie! Back in 2005, on top of 
Kanchenjunga I took a picture of myself and 
called it an arms lengthie’. Its in my book!” 

You’ve said before that writing the book 
was something you delayed as you were 
too restless to sit still for it. Now it’s 
done, did you enjoy being able to spend 
time recollecting your challenges? 

“In a way I did, the problem was I 
procrastinated with it but every time I got 
down to writing I did enjoy it. Sitting on your 
backside writing isn’t good for your health 
and when the weather was good I preferred 
to be out keeping fit - but as with the 14 8,000 
metre mountains, once I had started I had 
to finish. It was the same with the book.” 

You mention one of your first mountains 
was Helvellyn in the Lake District. 

Is it the first and favourite? 

“I did nearby Place Fell before Helvellyn and 
that is a lovely, but I think Helvellyn is more 
of a mountain. I went up it via Striding Edge 
and came down via Swirral and I thought, 
‘this is a mountain, this is fantastic’. I do like 
the esoteric small peak, Roseberry Topping in 
North Yorkshire as well. Then there’s Tryfan 
in North Wales, that’s another fantastic peak. 
So there’s a few there that are favourites.” 


Which area would be your recommendation 
for budding mountaineers? 

“Northern England for me is best. The Lake 
District has great ridges to scramble on, and 
it’s got some great fell walking. Yorkshire’s 
great for fell walking as well and has some 
good crags for rock climbing. But then also 
there’s North Wales which is gnarly with its 
bigger, spectacular ridges. I’d then progress to 
Scotland for the even more gnarly stuff. For 
instance, if you’re heading to the Himalayas, 
you train in Scotland in the winter.” 

If you were to suggest a place for someone 
to take their mountaineering outside of 
the UKwhere would you suggest? 

“Traditionally, climbing apprentices would 
move to the Alps, starting with Austria or 
Switzerland then eventually moving up to 
the Chamonix Valley in France. These days 
it doesn’t have to be the Alps, you can go to 
hills in North America, Scandinavia or I’d 
suggest trekking in the Himalayas. But the 
Alps - they do take some beating, and of 
course they are so accessible these days.” 

Who were the mountaineers in 
the past that inspired you? 

“The first book that I can remember reading was 
called Lets Go Climbing written by Colin Kirkus 
in the 1930s. I read that in primary school 
and I thought, ‘Well that’s what I need to do’. 

I was initially influenced by people like 
Joe Brown and also some of the continental 
climbers such as Riccardo Cassin. 

Obviously eventually Sir Chris 
Bonington became a huge influence. It’s 
fantastic he’s won the Outdoor Personality 
award. He’s a national treasure.” 


ONLINE RETAILER OF TH E YEAR 

aLpkit.com 

Our readers said: “Outstanding service and 
knowledge of their field, and top quality gear 
at reasonable prices.” 

“Fantastic value, fast free delivery and great 
staff - in my mind the best budget outdoor 
gear retailer in the UK.” 


CHAIN RETAILER OF THE YEAR 

Cotswold Outdoor 

Readers said: “I always find their service 
excellent and they stock quite a lot of women- 
specific gear too, which not all retailers do.” 

“I always get an open conversation with 
Cotswold staff, neverfeel I'm sold something 
I don't need, everyone is honest about the 
limitations of their knowledge, and they 
appear to share my enthusiasm for my 
activities and gear!” 


INDEPENDENT RETAILER 

OFTHEYEAR 

Rathbones of Keswick 

One reader said: “Great range at reasonable 
prices, knowledgeable staff and great 
customer service.” 


OUTDOOR BLOGGER 

OFTHEYEAR 

The Girl Outdoors (thegirloutdoors.co.uk) 

Our readers said: “Nice mixture on basic and 
more extreme outdoor adventures. Gorgeous 
pictures, well written content from someone 
who just loves being outdoors.” □ 
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PRIMALOFT. 


Feel the Performance - 


WIXYEK 

INNOVATION 

OF THE YEAR 

PRIMALOFT GOLD 
INSULATION 
DOWN BLEND 


WITH PRIMALOFT 

PERFORMANCE DOWN BLEND. 

IT'S MORE THAN A JACKET. 

PrimaLoft® Gold Insulation Down Blend is a breakthrough hybrid of water-repellent 
PrimaLoft® ultra-fine fibers and premium down that maintains 95 % of it’s warmth when wet. 
Add to this a superior lightweight and the adidas Terrex Climaheat Ice Jacket is a force that 
eliminates anything that compromises your absolute freedom of movement 


REDISCOVER COMFORT AT THE NEW PRIMALOFT.COM 


BRAND PARTNER 









Winter routes © Winter skills Winter gear 






For some the winter signals a new world of thrills, and for some it’s a time to take a break 
from the hills. Mountains in snow can be dangerous places, there’s no doubt about 
that, but when that risk is carefully managed, many hills can be open to all. If you’re 
used to walking all winter, then here’s a bit of inspiration, and if you’re not, we hope 
this will encourage you to take those first crunching steps. You’ll never look back 




Photo: Terry Abraham 
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When the world changes 

By Carey Davies 


RIGHT OUTSIDE AVIEMORE is a little piece of 
lost Scotland. Before the glens and mountains 
were scoured to the comparatively bald state we 
see today, most of the Highlands were covered 
in what now only exists in fragments - swaths 
of wildlife-rich pine forest. Rothiemurchus 
is one of those fragments, a time capsule 
on the backdoor of the busiest tourist hub 
in the Cairngorms, where descendants of 
those first trees to arrive in Scotland 9,000 
years ago following the ice age still dwell. 

On this February day it felt like Narnia. 

It was several degrees below zero; the paths 
were icy, the streams were still, snow sat on 
Scots Pine branches like lines of piped icing, 
and fluffy white blankets smothered reefs 
of heather. The hushed forest crackled with 
the ambivalent magic of winter. I followed 
the path that parallels the Allt Druidh, 
catching occasionally glimpses of life - a 
darting bird here, a fox rustle there. 

There had been a dense mist hanging 
over the forest, but as I climbed higher, 
the sky seemed to grow brighter. A 
realisation dawned; I was about to surface 
above one of those great magic tricks of 
the mountains, a cloud inversion. 

Emerging from the forest, and escaping 
the inversion at the same time, I emerged 
into a weird and spectacular world. In front 
of me, the high snow-covered sides of the 
Lairig Ghru, a glacier- carved pass through 
the heart of the Cairngorms, rose up with 
Arctic severity. Behind, a vast cloud blanket 
erased Aviemore and the clutter of the A9 
corridor, creating the illusion of a primeval 
landscape. Above hung a layer of cumulus, so 


the mountains sat in the surreal space between 
a carpet and a ceiling of cloud. The world had a 
strange, portentous atmosphere, like a dream 
where nothing was quite as it should be. 

I made a long, crampon-assisted climb 
up Creag an Leth-choin, commonly known 
as Lurcher s Crag after the imposing granite 
escarpment on its flanks, which faces into 
the Lairig Ghru. While I was on the way 
down its north-east flank, the sun fell into 
the gap below clouds, and with the intensity 
you get in such moments, everything was a 
supernova of sunset colours. My cameras 
memory card naturally chose that moment 
to corrupt from the cold, so that now the only 
record of the blinding beauty of that moment 
- the snakes of sunlit spindrift, the orange-lit 
mountains - is the one I hold in my head. 

By the time I got back to the edge of 
Rothiemurchus near Airgiod-meall, it was 
nearly dark. The ancient forest sloped into 
the smoky dusk of the inversion, and I had a 
long walk through its dark folds ahead of me. 

I finally emerged on to the road near Loch 
Morlich and thumbed a lift back to Aviemore 
with an ice climber returning from the 
Northern Corries in a gear-stuffed Transit van. 

I have had other great days in the winter 
mountains, but few compare with the 
haunting intensity of that one. It was one of 
the most beautiful experiences of my life. 

The core of winter s appeal is that it restores 
the unfamiliarity and otherworldliness 
to otherwise tamed landscapes. Summer 
has its joys, but there is simply nothing 
like a day in the winter mountains to 
transport you far, far beyond the norm. 
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First Winter Munros 

Roger Smith offers a selection of hills to give you a first taste of winter on the high tops 


Winter walking has a magic all of its own. There are dangers, of course, as we have detailed elsewhere in this 
issue, and next, but if you are well prepared you can get very special experiences in our hills in the snowy season. 
If you have never climbed a Munro in winter I’d suggest going with a more experienced friend if you can, and of 
course make sure you have the right gear with you. The hills listed here are all pretty straightforward in summer, 
and given good weather, would give you a great introduction to winter Munroing. Happy winter walking! 



Ben Lomond 974m 

Scotland’s most southerly Munro 
is also one of the most popular. 

The hill is owned by the National 
Trust for Scotland, who have spent 
a great deal of money on the path 
over the years, making it easy to 
follow even in winter. The initial 
part of the ascent is fairly steep 
through forestry but once you 

2 break out onto the open hill the 

gradient eases and it’s a steady 
climb to the summit, from where 

I 

■ you get a superb view of Loch 

Lomond and the surrounding 
hills. Start: Rowardennan (OS 56, 
NS361986). 



Mount Keen 939 m 

From the most southerly Munro 
to the most easterly. Mount Keen 
is enhanced by wintry conditions, 
and you get plenty of time to warm 
upon the longish walk-in from Glen 
Esk past the Queen’s Well. The 
path up is again obvious and broad. 
From the top a great view of the 




Cairngorm hills spreads out before 
you, and to the north you look 
down into Deeside. Make sure it’s a 
good day as it is a longer walk than 
some of the others. The alternative 
approach from the Ballater side 
is equally viable but even longer. 
Start: Glen Esk (OS 44, NO445805). 

o 

Ben Lawers 1214m 
Beinn Ghlas 1103m 

Yes, it’s a big hill, but not unduly 
difficult, and you can start at nearly 
450m using the car parkforthe 
former NTS visitor centre (now 
demolished) - assuming, that is, that 
the wee road between Loch Tay and 
Glen Lyon isopen! A marked route 
leads through a nature trail area 
and then up onto Beinn Ghlas (also a 
Munro so this is a mountain BOGOF), 
down a bit and then steadily up 
Lawers’ west ridge to the big cairn at 
the summit and, as can be imagined, 
a pretty impressive view. Start: Top 
of minor road from Loch Tay to Glen 
Lyon (OSS 1,NN609379). 


Mayar928m 
Dreish 947m 

Another easy double. The two 
hills are separated by the high 
bealach on the path from Glen 
Prosen over to Glen Clova, an old 
right of way known as the Shank 
of Drumfollow. In good conditions 
you can pick up both tops in little 
more than an hour. An alternative 
route down is to head north from 
Mayar into the attractive Coire 
Fee. Start: Glen Doll (OS44, 
N0283762). 



Fionn Bheinn 933m 

The only Munro beginning with F, 
Fionn Bheinn is a straightforward 
convex grass dome on its south 
side. It really is all about the view. 
Little is to be seen as you plod up 
from Achnasheen, but from the 
summit ridge a majestic sweep 
of Torridon giants fills the skyline 
to the north. Start: Achnasheen 
Station (OS25, NH 164585; you 
will also need sheet 20). 



GealCharn9i7m 

There are several Geal Charns. This 
is the one west of the Drumochter 
Pass and as with Lawers you start 
at over 400m. The ridge is easy 
enough, but the cairns you see 
from below are not at the summit, 
which is a little further on. Views 
extend across Loch Erichtto Ben 
Alder. Start: Balsporran Cottages 
(OS42,NN628792). 

The Ski Hills 

I have not included in the selection 
here what we might call the ‘ski 
hills’. These are Munros in areas 
with downhill ski development 
where you can use uplift, or in the 
case of Cairn Gorm the funicular 
railway, to take you within a short 
walkofthe summit. No reason 
why you shouldn’t do these hills 
to give you a short sharp flavour 
of winter Munros. They are: Meall 
a’Bhuiridh, Glencoe; Aonach Mor, 
near Fort William; Cairn Gorm; The 
Cairnwell, Cam Aosda and Glas 
Maol (Glenshee). a 
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WALK 

ALL 


WINTER 


How to go winter camping 

Words and pictures David Lintern 


WINTER CAMPING CAN BE INCREDIBLE. 

When the high-pressure weather window 
strikes, the night sky is crystal clear and the 
moon reflects off snow-covered hills, there is 
nothing that comes close to the rare feeling 
of being in a remote, untamed place in the 
deep cold. Winter also means shorter hours of 
daylight, snow and ice underfoot, increased 
wind-chill and rock bottom temperatures. The 
UK’s Atlantic-facing climate drives our rapidly 
changeable weather conditions - everything 
from gales, rain, hail, sleet, breakable crust, 
not enough snow or way too much. Winter 
camping can be hard, heavy, frustrating, 
deeply uncomfortable and dangerous. . . 

Preparation is everything 

As a result, we need to equip with the right 
tools and the skills to use them. Our pace 
will be a lot slower than in summer, due to 
ground conditions and increased gear weight. 
It’s essential to be able to interpret weather 
and avalanche forecasts (see next issue), and 
plan routes and camping sites accordingly. 
Expect plans to change. Start modest and 
improve each season to avoid epics. 

Rising damp 

For winter camping, high humidity and 
condensation is enemy number one. Kit that 
is wet now may freeze later, and the wearer 
with it. Adding a synthetic layer on top of 
down can help with heat efficiency by keeping 
down drier for longer. The ‘dew point’ (where 
warm water vapour from one’s body meets 
cold air and condenses on our clothing) is 
moved away from the more heat efficient 
but more sensitive down layer, and into the 
less efficient but more robust synthetics. 

Ventilation is key to reducing a build-up 
of condensation, but can be difficult in winter 
because wind-chill can and does kill. Keep 
outer and inner layers in separate dry bags. 
Recycle damp gloves by drying them in jacket 
pockets. Leave your shelter vents or door 
partially open to prevent condensation. Camp 
discipline needs to be high in order to maintain 
dryness in the wet snow of early season. 


BEAT THE FREEZE 
Food 

My food needs are simpler in 
deep cold - easy to unwrap and 
prepare, and high in calories. I 
use about 1/3 more food in the 
winter than summer, both to stay 
warm and because the body works 
harder on more difficult terrain. 

Boots 

Keep shoes or boots off the ground 
to prevent freezing - putting 
them inside a plastic bag on top 
of your rucksack, for example. 

Keep moving 

Aquick run around the shelter 
at 4am may not be top of your 
list, but it is sometimes the 
best way to keep warm. 

Base camp 

A wal k in with a heavy bag to 
explore with day kit from one 
place can make the most of 
shorter daylight hours and 
allow faster movement. 

Share and share alike 

Stove, shovel and shelter are the 
obvious choices to reduce pack 
weight if travelling in a group. 

Location, location, 
location 

Do study the avalanche forecast 
sais.gov.uk and familiarise yourself 
with howto read it... and do expect 
it to affect your plans. Not camping 
deep in a val ley can be a fraction 
warmer, but give cornices, avalanche 
prone slopes and watercourses 
a wide berth, especially if sharp 
changes in temperature are 
expected. Our capricious Atlantic 
climate can and does kill every year. 
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TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 



Ice axe 

Not strictly a part of camping 
gear but absolutely essential 
forthe winter hills. If you don’t 
know how to use one, get training 
from the national centres in 
Wales (pyb.co.uk) or Scotland 
(glenmorelodge.org.uk). Here, 
the camping application is a 
guyline stake in heavy snow. 

Shelter 

3, 4 or 5 season? Never mind 
the marketing, you simply need 
somethingthat will withstand 
high winds and snow cover. It 
doesn’t need to be fully geodesic 
but it does need to stay upright. 
Extra guy points can be useful. 

Snow pegs 

Land wide pegs to ‘scoop’ snow 
and secure the shelter. 

Sleeping bag 

A winter down bag is a great option 
- there are plenty reviewed on page 
74. But it’s not the only option. I use 
a modular system - a ‘three-season’ 
down bag, and a summer synthetic 


quilt on top. I then add PrimaLoft 
trousers, and a similar two-layer 
jacket system - a loose synthetic 
over fitted down. Items need to 
be sized so as not to compress the 
down, because the trapped air is 
what’s keeping us warm. See page 
76 for sleeping bag reviews. 

Sleeping mat 

Essential at lower temperatures 
-you’ll lose most of your heat 
through the floor by convention. 
Look for an Rvalue of around 4, 
either singly or in combination. 
Don’t skip on this, 16 hours of 
darkness is a longtime to be cold! 

A winter stove 

Gas stoves are usually good 
in winter, although they’ve 
been known to fail. Stoves that 
invert the canister are better 
for winter. Meths stoves work 
well in winter. The Trangia was 
designed for Swedish winters 
for example. A petrol stove is 
another option, but it is heavier 
and requires great care. Bear 
in mind you may have to use 


it to melt water - it doesn’t 
pay to be caught short. 

Collapsible snow shovel 

A great piece of safety kit, this also 
al lows us to d ig a footwel I to create 
a more comfortable sitting position 
inside the shelter, and because cold 
air sinks, warms our sleeping area a 
little. We use it to dig into wet snow 
to pitch, dig ourselves out in the 
morning, as a guyline stake, and for 
buildingawall around the shelter 
perimeter to prevent spindrift 
entering underneath the outer wall. 


Nalgene bottle 

Easier to use in winter than 
a platy type bottle whose 
narrow neck will freeze. Store 
upside down to increase water 
pressure on the threads and 
prevent the lid sticking. Makes 
a good hot water bottle too. 

Head, hands and feet 

Extremities are most prone to 
the cold, so extend the layering 
system to include several hats, 
Prima Loft/down booties, and 
multiple pairs of gloves. S 
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Daniel Neilson completes a winter skills course at Plas y Brenin and then 
witnesses what can happen without those techniques 


AS I TOPPED OUT on Y Gam, I looked around 
to watch the next contestant slam her ice axe 
and fist into the soft snow, jam her crampon in 
to get a good foothold and climb up to the top. 

A freshly dusted Ogwen Valley was the reward 
for our climb. It was last winter, and Snowdonia 
was a little sparse of snow, but there was enough 
on the higher reaches of Y Garn to amuse and 
reassure a dozen keen, yet inexperienced, 
winter walkers. And we were having fun. 

Walking in the winter snow is a completely 
different experience. Firstly, its more 
dangerous. The consequences of making a 
mistake are greater. Secondly, there’s new 
equipment to learn how to use: an ice axe and 
crampons are non-negotiable when getting 
up high into the mountains, plus there’s the 
gloves (at least three pairs of them), a good 
layering system, and other extras to think 
about. And then there are the skills: how to 
use the aforementioned ice axe and crampons, 
winter navigation, avalanche and other snow 
risks, emergency procedures - it’s all different 
in winter. That said, an experienced summer 
hillwalker with confident navigation skills 
can adjust to winter walking fairly quickly. 

And that’s why we were all stood in the Plas y 
Brenin equipment room attaching crampons. 



getting the right length of ice axe and, for me, 
admitting I’d forgotten my compass (again). 

After the introductions, we were told a 
rough plan of action for the two -day course 
- rough because of the changable weather. 

The Welsh Winter Skills at Plas y Brenin 
is a brief introduction to the essentials. Over 

An experienced summer 
hillwalker with 
confident navigation 
skills can adjust to 
winter walking quickly 

two days we’d learn about weather forecasting, 
planning, equipment, avalanche risks, ice 
axe and crampon use, and navigation. We 
were provided with the tools to then go out 
and learn more, become accustomed to 
our gear and be confident on the hills. You 
won’t become an expert in two days, but 
you’ll at least know what you don’t know! 

Intro over and we were off, climbing high 
above the Ogwen Valley. It was a mild winter 
last year and there was little snow in Wales. 


The courses 

Plas y Brenin 

Welsh Winter Skills 

Jan-Feb, Plasy Brenin will show 
you notjust howto use winter 
mountaineering equipment, butalso 
how to safely plan and negotiate a 
snow-struck route (two days) 
info@pyb.co.uk, 01690 720 214 


It felt incongruous walking in short sleeves 
on a winter skills course, but as we got higher 
the snow began to fall. This was more like 
it. At the first hint of ice we popped on our 
crampons and got our ice axes handy. As 
we crunched through the snow, the group 
was getting used to crampons. “Walk like 
John Wayne,” the instructor shouted over 
the wind. We reached a steep face packed 
with snow. A few other people were up there, 
most well equipped, others caught out by 
a nice day further down in the valley. 

Small steps and hand below the adze of the 
axe, I thrust the pick into the snow and started 
climbing up. What a feeling - liberation on 
the snow. Each step felt positive and secure. 

As I’d learn two day later, the consequences of 
a fall could be dire and looking down I shook 
my head at the guys who had tried to come 
up in trainers (they went back down again). 

Farther down into the valley, another 
snow patch provided a perfect playground for 
practising an ice axe arrest, which is, let’s be 
honest, the thing that everyone on a winter 
skills course wants to learn. It’s fun (if it’s not 
for real of course). I hadn’t realised forcing 
myself to slip was quite so hard, but once I’d 
mastered that, stopping was getting easier. All 


Glenmore Lodge 

Intro Winter Skills 

Two days of seasonal skills, from 
cutting steps and winter navigation 
to fitting crampons and avalanche 
awareness (running Jan-March) 
enquiries@glenmorelodge.org.uk, 
01479861256 
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too quickly it was over and we were 
on our way back for tea and cake. 

The next day, given a scarcity of 
snow, we spent a couple of hours 
practising walking in crampons on 
railway sleepers. Despite the added 
danger of splinters, it turns out they 
make a pretty good substitution. If 
that part of the day wasn’t particularly 
cold and wet, the next bit was. Winter 
navigation. In lieu of blizzards, Plas 
Y Brenin kindly put on very strong 
winds and torrential rain. Thanks. 
Above Bethesda, we walked into the 
rain being whipped strong enough to 
sting our eyes and went through the 
navigation basics I so rarely use on 
my hill days: aiming off, slope aspect, 
pacing and timing. These are the 
skills that need to be second nature in 
winter for an adventure in the snow. 

I was lucky enough to stay 
for another day and the weather 
was beautiful. From the Plas Y 
Brenin breakfast room, Snowdonia 
looked clearer than I’d ever seen 
it. I’d planned a horseshoe of sorts 
(avoiding an icy Crib Goch), so 
hitched up to Pen -y- Pass and 
climbed up Y Lliwedd. It was the 
first time I’d seen it that blue and 
beautiful. Some of the steep climb 
up Bwlchysaethau to Yr Wyddfa was 
covered in snow. Excitedly I put on 
my crampons and got out my ice axe. 
And they were needed. A couple of 
lads ahead of me sheepishly passed 
me back dow and I could see the 
slips of their attempts in the snow. 

Confidently I walked up to the cafe 
and had a sandwich sheltered from 
the wind. I’d planned to return by the 
Pyg Track but as I arrived I could see 
the top two or three metres - the steep 
bit - covered in icy snow. But day 
trippers clambered up. Below them 
a large snow patch sloped steeply 
down into the gully. As I approached, 
a walker lost his footing - whoosh 
- he was sliding into the gully. From 
somewhere his ice axe appeared and 
executing a pretty text-book ice axe 
arrest, stopped a few metres from 
the steep part. Using the axe (but not 
wearing crampons), he sweated up 
20 metres. I didn’t fancy it after that 
and easily convinced myself lunch 
at Pete’s Eats was a better option. 

Even on parts of the Llanberis Path 
I was grateful for my crampons. Of 
the skills I learnt, preparation and 
flexibility are the most important. 



Great winter route #1: 

Meall a'Bhuachaille, Cairngorms 

By Chris Townsend 


The highest Cairngorms are challenging 
mountains in winter. However to their north, 
rising above Loch Morlich and Glenmore 
Forest, is a lower, more easily accessible hill, 
810-metre Meall a’Bhuachaille. In stormy 
winter conditions it still shouldn’t be taken 
lightlyand full winter gear is still needed, but 
distances are shorter and navigation and terrain 
much less difficult than on the bigger hills. As a 
winter walk it is still superb, however, as Meall 
a’Bhuachaille is a magnificent viewpoint for 
the Northern Cairngorms and the great dark 
sweep of Glenmore and Rothiemurchus Forests 
split by the shining jewel of big Loch Morlich. 

Agood footpath runs over the hill, though 
this may be buried under snow, and a couple of 
circular routes can be followed, both beginning 
in Glenmore. I think anti-clockwise gives the 
best views, starting with the walk through 
the forest past lovely An Lochan Uainetothe 
Pass of Ryvoan and its eponymous bothy. Here 
the climbing starts as the path zigzags up the 
eastern slopes of Meall a’Bhuachaille with the 
views opening out as height is gained. As the 


angle eases and the ground becomes more 
stony the big summit cairn appears. There’s a 
crude stone shelter here, in which I’ve sheltered 
from winter winds many times. There are grand 
views all around, with the Highlands stretching 
out on one side and the vast Abernethy Forest 
covering the lower ground on the other. 

From the summit the path continues north 
to a col with the next hill, Creagan Gorm. Here 
it splits with one branch heading down towards 
the forest and Loch Morlich and the other 
continuing along the broad ridge to Creagan 
Gorm. If time is short or conditions foul then the 
descent back into Glenmore reduces the time 
spent up high to a minimum - the whole walk can 
be done in three hours, making it a good one for 
a short winter excursion when it’s dark by mid- 
afternoon and you didn’t manage an early start. 
However, when there’s time and the weather 
permits, continuing over Creagan Gorm to the 
final summit of this line of hills, Craiggowrie, 
is a fine walk with excellent views throughout. 
Afinal descent intotheforestand a walk back 
to the start via Badaguish ends the day. S 
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in Scotland, but are also quite normal elsewhere. 
Four season boots are essential to operate 
safely and effectively. These will support your 
weight without bending the toes or flexing at the 
heel, and should be comfortable, lightweight, 
completely waterproof and have a rigid sole. 

For winter hillwalking, a leather boot is the best 
choice in terms of comfort and performance. 

When you are buying boots think of them 
as a multi-purpose tool. Gettingthem right is 
every bit as important as choosing the right 
ice axe - perhaps more so. Winter boots 
should have a good square edge to a Vibram 
sole, and ideally a protective rubber rand 
around, if the boot is made of leather. The rand 
protects the boot from wear and tear when 
constantly kicking through hard snow and ice. 

Flex test 

When considering whetheryour boot is OKfor 
wi nter, simply apply the flex test. Take the boot in 
your hand and place the toe on the ground with 
the heel pointing upwards, then compress and 
attempt to fold the boot. If you have more than 
a 10% per centflex the boot will not perform 
on hard snow and could lead to you slipping. 

Ifyourbootfailstheflextestyou should 
consider using different ones, because a stiff, 
hardedged boot is essential for support on firm 
snow. If the boot lets you down when kicking 
across a hard snow patch you are likely to slip. 

Boot/crampon compatability 

You may also need to use crampons, but if your 
boots have too much flex the crampons will not 
stay in place. It’sveryunnervingwhen a crampon 
pops off unexpectedly, and it can also be very 
awkward to get them back on again. Good 
boot and crampon compatibility is essential 
for you to travel safely in the mountains. 


THE ICE AXE 

An ice axe has a number of uses for the 
winter hillwalker, but if crampons are like the 
icechains that help your car grip the winter 
road, then an ice axe is your emergency braking 
system. You do not need to be on very steep 
ground to enjoy the security it provides. 

Choosing an ice axe 

There are walking, mountaineeringand 
technical climbing axes, and the first two 
are both suitablefor winter hillwalking. It’s 
important to get the right axe for the task. 

Size is important, but small can definitely be 
beautiful. You need to select an axe that suits 
the terrain you plan to visit. Traditionally ice 
axes were manufactured very long - up to 
80cm - but today axes are shorter. A good 
all-round ice axe is around 50-60cm long, 
which you can use for both walking and 
mountaineering quite comfortably. Axe 
lengths from 60-75cm are more common 
for walking on non-serious terrain where 
steep slopes will not be encountered. 

Shorter axes are preferable on 
steeper ground because if you find 
yourself in a ‘step, slip, slide and stop’ 
situation a 50-60cm axe length is most 
efficient when it comes to self-arrest. 

A shorter axe is also more efficient 
for the other main winter hillwalking 
function of step cutting (and also for 
more advanced winter mountaineering 
use such as building axe belays). 

Longer axes can be unwieldy when used 
for these purposes. Also, when stored on a 
rucksack on your back, a long axe is more 
difficult to manage and access quickly. 

A wrist loop should always be carried with 


your axe. The length of the loop should be no 
longer than the length of your ice axe shaft. 

A detachable wrist loop (or leash) can easily 
be stored in your pocket for when practising 
ice-axe arrest. The question of where else 
you may choose to deploy or dispense with a 
wrist loop is the source of much debate in the 
mountaineering community. In a controlled, 
steep ascent or descent on snow it is generally 
advisable to use it. On less step gradients and 
awkward zigzags, you may wish to balance 
the inconvenience of continuously changing 
hands, with the prospect of losing your axe! 
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CRAMPONS 

Wearing crampons enables the 
winter hillwalkertowalkeasily on 
snow and ice, on terrain that would 
often be difficult, treacherous or 
impassable without them. There 
are basicallytwo different types 
of crampon: articulated or fully 
rigid. Forwinterwalkingand 
mountaineering an articulated 
pair is the best choice, and they 
even work quite well for low- 
grade technical climbing too. Rigid 
crampons are generally the preserve 
of technical winter climbers. 

Either 10- or 12-point crampons 
are appropriate for winter walking; 
8- point crampons are also available 
but, having no front points, are not 
much use on steep snow slopes. 

The 9-point crampon, a more 
recent innovation, does have front 
points and is worth considering. 

When selecting which type 
of crampon, you may choose 
either a step-in crampon (binding 


style) ora plastic toe-and-heel 
bail. A step-in crampon can only 
be used on a mountain boot, 
but is fast and easy to fit. 

Plasticbailswill fit any mountain 
boot but can be slow to strap 
on. They can also be used on a 
robust and reasonably stiff-soled 
walking boot. Whatever system 
you choose you should ensure 
that your boot is compatible. 

Even wi nter wa I ki ng and 
mountaineering boots will have 
a very small bit of flex, and a 
good articulated crampon is 
designed to bend with your 
boot, without falling off. 

Carrying crampons 

When not in use, crampons are just 
a cluster of annoying metal spikes 
assembled in an inconvenient 
manner injurious to health and 
property. It’s wise to defeat their 
nastier habits by securing them 


in a special carrying bag - at the 
very least it could avoid some 
holes in your rucksack. Once 
in the crampon bag, carry your 
crampons inside your rucksack. 

Some people strap them to 
the outside of their pack, but this 
can unbalance your rucksack, 
and they might also fall off. 

Fixing crampons to boots 

Always put your crampons on as 
soon asyouthinkyou need them, 
or even earlier. Pop them on before 
ascending or descending a steep 
slope that looks icy, even if there are 
plenty of rocks showing through 
or, say, when walking on broad 
but exposed areas close to gentle, 
snow-covered slides into oblivion. 

Do not sit down to put on your 
crampons as you may slide off 
accidentally. It is also, even at the 
best of times, very awkward to 
fix your crampon on to your boot 


while sitting down. The following 
simple technique will have your 
crampons on quickly and easily: 
Step 1- Find a small clear area of 
ground or hard snow. Remember 
you have a left and right crampon, 
each identified by the final 
tie-off buckle being located 
to the outside of your boot. 

Step 2 - Standing up, place one 
crampon on the cleared spot and 
face the front points away from you. 
Step 3 - Maintaining balance step 
your foot gently in to the crampon - 
commence the strapping and repeat 
the process for the other foot. 

Fitted anti-balling plates 

Anti-balling plates fitted to crampons 
are extremely useful in preventing 
large balls of snowforming on the 
base of your crampon, causing 
them to lose grip. This can happen 
when the snowpack is warmer and 
there is more moisture around. 


Walking with crampons 



ESSENTiAL WiNTER BOOKS 

Scotland’s Winter Mountains 

by Martin Moran 

Mountain Navigation 

by Peter Cliff 

Hiiiwaiking by Steve Long 

(M LTD K official publication) 


Flat footing 

Flat footing enables you to 
place all vertical spikes into 
the hard snow at the same 
time (not includingyourfront 
points). It is commonly used for 
walking on flat or easyangled 
descending terrain. When flat 
footingyour feet should be 
shoulder width apart. 


Front pointing 

This is a technique used 
for both ascending and 
descending. You must keep 
your boots at a right angle 
to the slope, and usingyour 
knee as a hinge, swingyour 
front points into the snow, 
progressing with short steps. 


American technique 

This is a combination of flat 
footing with a flexed ankle on 
the downhill boot, and front 
pointing with the uphill boot. 

It is important to keep a good 
distance between boots to 
prevent catching the crampons 
and tripping over. American 
technique can be used for 
ascending or descending. 



The Hillwalkers Guide to 
Mountaineering is published by 
Cicerone Press. The Authors are 
TerryAdby and Stuart Johnston. 
To buy a copy of The Hillwalkers 
Guide to Mountaineering (or 
any other Cicerone technique 
book or mini-guide) at a 25% 
discount please use the code 
TG025 on the Cicerone 
website: cicerone.co.uk. 


© NEXT MONTH 

Using an Ice Axe 3 
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WMLK 

ALL 

WINTER 


High Street and the 
Long Stile ridge from 
the northeast 


Great winter route #2: 

High Street, Lake District 


Words and pictures by Vivienne Crow 


THE FELLS EAST OF THE A591 in the Lake 
District often hold snow for longer than 
their western neighbours, and, as one of the 
highest points on this side of the National 
Park, High Street gets more than most. While 
its flat summit plateau, once used to race 
horses on, becomes a featureless expanse 
of solid white, the cold corries and rocky 
ridges of its striking eastern face take on 
more of a salt-and-pepper appearance. 

The best way - winter or summer - to reach 
this 828m top is via Rough Crag and Long 
Stile. This ridge route is just narrow and rocky 
enough to provide a bit of excitement, but 
not enough to be intimidating in a moderate 
covering of snow. It is easily reached from 
the Mardale Head car park at the southern 
end of Haweswater. Simply follow the path 
signposted for Bampton and then, about 
450m after crossing Mardale Beck take the 
trail heading up to the left to join the ridge. 

Once on the apex, the onward journey 
alternates between pleasant, grassy ridge 
and easy, rocky clambering as you surmount 
occasional knolls standing in your way. From 
Gasp el Gate, home to a tiny tarn, the only 
obstacle between you and High Street is the 
steeper Long Stile ridge. With the dark, almost 
circular Blea Water down to the left, there are 
one or two rocky sections to be negotiated, 
but these are hardly any more difficult than 
those on Rough Crag. High Streets trig pillar, 
with its far-reaching views into the heart of 
the Lake District and across to the North 
Pennines, is then about 300m southwest of 
the cairn marking the exit from Long Stile. 


From the summit, walkers are spoiled 
for choice. Head south and then drop via 
Mardale 111 Bell to the dramatic gap of Nan 
Bield Pass. From here, a path drops into the 
dark corrie housing Small Water. Resulting 
in an 8.5km route, this is probably the best 
descent for those short of time. A better 
option would be to continue from the pass 
on to Harter Fell and then descend smooth 
slopes to Gatescarth Pass, where a stony 
track leads back to the reservoir (1 0.5km). 

My personal favourite is to head north 
from High Streets summit and then 
descend via Kidsty Pike (1 0.8km): a chance 
to spot red deer on the snow-covered hills 
to the north and another opportunity 
to gaze into Riggindale, one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the eastern fells. 

© See a mapped route from 
this area on page 101 


Between Kidsty Pike and High Street 




Winter 

checklist: 

one-day walks 

• Warmwintergear- walking 
trousers, thermals, fleece 
and base layer, down 
jacket, thick wa I king socks, 
thermal hat/balaclava, buff 

• Winter mountaineering 
boots ( B2 or B3) - bri ng 
regular walking boots for 
days when crampons are 
not needed (optional) 

• Waterproof jacket 
and trousers 

• Pack, waterproof 
liner and dry sacks 

• Gloves -two pairs of 
all-weather gloves 
(wind proof, water 
resistant and thermal), 
plusa pairof thermal mitts 
to wear over the top 

• Winter equipment -ice 
axe, crampons (with anti- 
balling plate), snow goggles, 
sun cream, gaiters 

• Winter safety equipment 
-first aid and blister 

kit, emergency shelter, 
whistle, fully-charged 
mobile phone (tip: keep 
all batteries insulated to 
prevent them from dying/ 
underperforming) 

• Headtorch and spare 
batteries (remember - 
the days are shorter!) 

• Hydration - water bottle 
(hydration packs can 
freeze in winter) and 
flaskfor hot drinks 

• Compass, maps and 
waterproof case - take 
a spare. Laminated maps 
are also a good option 
(you can write on these 
with permanent pen) □ 
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ARE YOU UP FOR 
THE CHALLENGE? 

WIN A COVETED PLACE ON 

THE GREAT OUTDOORS CHALLENGE 2015 

WITH PROUD SPONSOR HANWAG. 



O ne of the most demanding backpacking events in the world, The Great Outdoors Challenge is a test 
of any outdoor enthusiast’s backcountry skills, endurance and stamina. Vastly oversubscribed, the 
Challenge’s proud sponsor Hanwag is giving four lucky TGO readers the chance to take part in the 2015 event. 



Offering a perfect fit with The Great Outdoors Challenge, outdoor footwear expert Hanwag was founded 
in 1921 at the foot of the Bavarian Alps. With an extensive collection ranging 
from high-performance mountaineering boots to comfortable and 
lightweight trail shoes, Hanwag will also give each of the four 
winners a pair of boots of their choice*. 


TATRA GTX^ 


THE PRIZE 

Hanwag is offering four TGO readers the opportunity to take part 
(either alone or with a companion) on the 2015 TGO Challenge taking place 
between the 8th - 22nd May 2015. Each winner will also receive one pair of 
Hanwag boots of their choice*. 


HOW DO I ENTER? 

If you think you have what it takes to complete the challenge, simply answer 
the following questions (hint: head to the Hanwag website to find the answer) 
to be in with a chance to take part. 


1. Where is Hanwag’s headquarters based? 
a. Bamberg 


BANKS GTX® 



Entrants must be available to participate 8th - 22nd May 2015. 


Terms and Conditions: 

All entries must be received by 17th January 2015, entries received after this date will not be 
considered. Winners will be notified by 31st January 2015. Entrants must be 18 or over. Ent- 
rants and challenge partner (if applicable) should be competent backpackers capable of con- 
tinuing independently if either one has to retire. Entrants must be available to participate 
8th - 22nd May 2015. To claim your free pair of boots, you must have them professionally 
fitted at a Hanwag stockist, boots will not be sent out in the post (for details of stockists ple- 
ase see www.hanwag.com). All competition winners will have to complete an official appli- 
cation form and submit their proposed Challenge route by 15th February 2015, all relevant 
documents will be sent to the winners upon notification. Once completed forms are received, 
if the event’s organisers do not think you qualify, you will be notified immediately and ano- 
ther winner will be chosen. All Challengers participate at their own risk. The Great Outdoor 
Magazine, the event’s organisers and sponsor (Hanwag) accepts no liability for any damage, 
loss or injury, illness or mishap. This competition is open to residents of the UK only. 
For full terms and conditions see the competition entry survey. 

‘Depending on stock availability. 

WWW.HANWAG.COM 


b. Vierkirchen 

c. Laubach 

2. I want to participate on The Great Outdoors Challenge because.... (Max 50 words) 


TO ENTER GO TO WWW.TGOMAGAZINE.CO.UK/TGOCHALLENGE 


A Lake District % Wild camp 



% 



SHOULD I STA 
OR SHOULD I GO? 


A CAUTIONARY TALE 


ChizDakinl 


encounters the best, and the worst, of the 
Lake District winter on her first snowy wild camping trip 
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LIFE IS ALL ABOUT RISK. Some situations 
we face are high risk, some are low. Some 
risk we even choose to seek out - such as 
walking or scrambling in the hills. Most of 
us manage that risk by planning the route to 
keep it within moderate risk - challenging and 
exciting, 'yes, bring it on’; really risky, ‘no’. 

Wild camping is a new experience for many 
walkers. Just as with walking, the weather is 
one of the main risk factors. Checking the 
forecast is wise. But sometimes the forecast 
offers only a short weather window; or even 
worse, is as fictitious and ineffective as the 
fabled chocolate teapot. Then we may have 
to decide whether to start the route at all. If 
having started the weather then deteriorates, 
we either take a risk on continuing, or debate 
whether we should simply get out of there. 

There have been few situations where I’ve 
felt genuinely threatened by the weather. Cold 
and uncomfortable yes, but rarely in real 
danger. But it does happen; a failed Gore-Tex 


jacket in a force 10 storm above 5,000 metres 
on Cotopaxi leading to hypothermia was one 
occasion. Such experiences are the stuff where 
the decision-making process of ‘stay or go’ 
can make a real difference to life and limb. 


Walking up the Borrowdale path in relatively 
calm, dry and benign conditions, nothing was 
feeling overly risky, despite my using a fairly 
narrow weather window between severe winter 
storms. There were risks, of course: it was 
winter, I was going to be wild camping solo for 
the first time above the snowline, and ‘relative 
calmness’ was still Force 6. But I had winter 
walking experience and good equipment on my 
side. I’d previously solo wild camped below the 
snowline, knew the area well and was confident 
of mobile phone access to weather forecasts 
higher up - just in case the forecasted strong 
storm was moving faster than expected. S 




Lake District wild camp 


The first hint of snow began at about 500m. 
Initially just a fine dusting, it quickly became 
more than ankle deep, obscuring the path and 
several of the boulders around it. Footsteps 
guiding the way had been plentiful up Ruddy 
Gill, but thinned markedly beyond the top. 

Soon it was a case of breaking trail for myself. 

My original plan was to cross Esk Pike and 
camp on Pike de Bield, but breaking trail made 
the going far slower than expected; I ended up 
on the Esk Hause face instead. The path beyond 
was completely obscured, and the way forward 
was barred by a short, steep wall. Taller than me, 
it proved impossible to climb in near-dusk with 
just a walking axe and 25kg of rucksack on my 
back. A flattish area of snow nearby was the best 
option that night. It provided a good base for the 
tent, was sheltered from the wind and even had 
a reasonable view over Slight Side (Scafell). The 
snow was wonderful too - just enough water 
content to make it stick together well for holding 
pegs (including walking pole/ice axe snowpegs). 

Making plan B - and C 

The following morning I could see a way around 
that barring wall. I took a short trip without my 
rucksack to the summit to figure out conditions 
and options for that night. The wind was stronger 
here and the location Id been aiming for still 
wasn’t visible. Worse, I had no signal for an 
update on the weather forecast. Descending 


into a different valley system with zero phone 
signal no longer seemed sensible. If the storm 
did arrive early I’d have no warning, and a 
potentially awkward peak in the way of regaining 
the Borrowdale valley. Too risky this time; the 
little tarn on the map would have to wait for 
another day. It was probably frozen anyhow. 

I had plenty of alternatives. The Great 
End plateau for one. There should be plenty 
of fresh, soft snow there to make a great 
platform for my tent. And camping on 
snow there should be better than summer 
conditions, when the stony ground offers 
few good pitching places. I expected good 
mobile signal for weather updates and a 
fantastic view across to Scafell Pike too. 

On the way across Esk Hause, I met a 
mountain rescue trainee. He’d heard another 
storm was due soon, but he didn’t think I’d 
have any problems that night. That agreed 
with the forecast I’d seen 24 hours earlier. Little 
did either of us know that his colleagues were 
advising another wild camper to “get off the 
hill... now!” The bad weather was apparently 
moving faster than anyone had expected. 

Great End didn’t seem too harsh at 
first, but towards the summit, dag began 
to roll in and the wind was bitingly cold. 

The summit rocks, which could give some 
shelter, were too far from where I wanted to 
be for good views. And I needed to get the 
tent pitched quickly, before it got dark. 


Tent troubles 

The final straw could have been the walking 
pole I was using as a tent peg. I’d carefully 
buried it horizontally and stamped it six inches 
down in the snow. Less than two minutes 
later, it ripped out in the increasingly strong 
and blustery winds. Perhaps it was a tent 
pole hitting my upper lip as it pinged out of 
its socket. Or those two were just the straw- 
before -last; and what finally finished it for me 
was discovering the aerodynamic capabilities 
of my additional sleeping mat, as it ripped 
out of my hands in the strongest gust yet. 

I’d tried everything I knew for pitching a tent 
in these conditions, and the only thing working 
was the sheer weight of my rucksack. Trouble 
was, that didn’t hold the walls up. Don’t laugh, 
but there really is a ‘wrong sort of snow’. This 
was really fine, dry, powdery stuff. Great for 
skiing on, but for tent pitching in the hills, it was 
about as useful as Baldrick without a cunning 
plan. Tent pegs stamped into it flopped straight 
back out again; burying walking poles and ice 
axe horizontally had zero effect; even stamping 
the ground down made no difference. I couldn’t 
pile snow on the snow valance - my otherwise 
excellent Vango ElO Argon 200 didn’t have one. 

I couldn’t dig far enough down to reach frozen 
ground. And there were no accessible rocks 
to weigh down guylines and pegging points. 

The wind was now making it hard to stand 
up. I’d already walked some distance over the 



THE BAD WEATHER WAS 
APPARENTLY MOVING FASTER 
THAN ANYONE HAD EXPECTED 









plateau of Great End but the snow was no 
better for sticktion anywhere else. In fact the 
only thing sticking right now was the metal 
tent pegs to my thin gloves. Even though I 
didn’t feel particularly cold, it probably was. 
The risks were getting silly; it was time to 
turn back. It was clear now that a bad winter 
storm was arriving early. Eor the next few 
days, the hilltops would be no place to pitch 
a tent. I should head down to the valley. 


Goggle-eyed 

By the time I wrestled the tent back into the 
rucksack, it was getting properly dark. Spindrift 
made goggles essential, but the tinted plastic, 
so useful against snow blindness in daylight, 
cut the limited light level even further. With 
full beam and some new long-lasting and 
cold-efficient lithium batteries, there was just 
enough light to see by. Well, almost enough. 

As I tripped over a wind-scoured rock sticking 


out of the snow I cursed the goggles. But 
there was no alternative, so I kept going. 

At Esk Hause the wind eased, but my 
challenges weren’t over yet. hollowing footsteps 
in the snow down to Ruddy Gill, I discovered 
that the people who made those footsteps 
weren’t worried how close they got to the 
stream where it spends a bit of its time in a 
small ravine. Which is fine in daylight, but 
in the dark and covered by snow, it would be 
too easy to get too close. “Careful attention 
to the GPS now,” I told myself. “Let’s try 
to correct the route onto safer ground.” 

At last I reached the stepping stones across 
the ravine into Ruddy Gill. These were clear 
enough of snow to be obvious, and there was 
even a bit of a stream running. I could have 
stopped to fill up my water bottle - I’d not 
had much to drink all day. But it should be 
easy going to the road-head. Shouldn’t really 
need to waste time on that, should I...? 

Einally I found a rare point where I got a S 
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MAYBE DEHYDRATION 
WAS AFFECTING MY 
NAVIGATIONAL JUDGEMENT 
I CURSED MYSELF FOR NOT 
STOPPING TO FILL THE 
WATER BOTTLE AT THE 
STEPPING STONES 


mobile signal. I called my husband to let him 
know what I was doing and that I was OK. He 
confirmed the incoming storm was arriving 
early and might become near hurricane 
strength the next day. Thered be no more 
chance to communicate until I was out of the 
hills and back in Keswick. “After the next 10 
minutes, its all easy going back to the car...” 

That 10 minutes turned into over an hour. 

I missed a critical change of direction on the 
path by just a couple of metres. The narrow path 
along the side of the ravine was impossible to 


see unless I was right on top of it and the dark 
and snow obliterated the junction. The terrain 
now felt so different to the path Id come up 
on. I couldn’t believe the GPS track I’d made 
on ascent, it was on a near- vertical snow- 
covered slope dropping into the ravine. It just 
looked so wrong, and getting things wrong 
here meant a head-first dive into the ravine. 

I headed for higher ground where it felt 
safer. Looking more closely at my (backup) 
paper map, I saw there was a right of way 
marked higher up. Perhaps the GPS track 


really was wrong and that was the way I came 
up. But it didn’t look at all familiar either. 
Eventually I turned around at a sharp bend 
in the valley. Nothing now matched the 
map; if the right of way existed as a path on 
the ground, that path wasn’t there. Or it was 
buried under the snow. Maybe dehydration 
was affecting my navigational judgement. 

I cursed myself for not stopping to fill the 
water bottle at the stepping stones. 

I retraced my steps to a flat bit of ground 
with bits of grass poking out of the snow 
about one kilometre further back. I thought 
I saw some footsteps descending towards the 
ravine. It was almost certainly where the main 
path goes, but my confidence in route finding 
had gone. I was dehydrated, knackered and 
more than a bit cold. But there was no wind 
here. Should I stay or should I go now...? No 
question. Stay, pitch the tent and get a hot brew 
and food inside me. Sleep in this benignly 
sheltered spot by a small flowing stream, 
and worry about the path in the daylight. 

In the morning light I could see the GPS had 
been right all along, it wasn’t an easy path with 
the freshly falling snow, but it was viable in the 
light, even though it soon became a near white- 
out complete with howling gale. But that was 
no longer a serious problem. It was light and I 
was fresh. And that made all the difference. □ 
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THE BIG WINTER WRLK 



Jan 31-Feb 1. Two nights accommodation, all your meals and two days of 
guided winter walking or winter skills training for only £160 


We've teamed up with Cotswold Outdoor to bring you this weekend of enjoyable winter walking with our 
instructors and the technical equipment experts from Cotswold Outdoor. 

Choose from a range of guided walks at a level that suits you or opt for one or two days of winter skills training, 
learning how to use an ice axe and crampons to keep you safe or improving your winter navigation skills. 

A weekend of incredible scenery, invaluable learning and great company. 

There will be evening workshops on all aspects of gear selection including boot and rucksack fitting provided 
by the enthusiastic staff at Cotswold Outdoor where you can talk in depth about 
what clothing, footwear and equipment that is best suited to you. Find out more at www.pyb.co.ulc/cotswold 


SPONSORED BY 

COTSWOLD 

outdoor 

www.cotswoldoutdoor.com 



PLH5 Y BRENIN 

www.pyb.co.uk/cotswold 


Plas y Brenin,The National Mountain Centre, Capel Curig, Conwy LL24 OET Tel: 01690 720214 Email: info@pyb.co.uk 






Outdoorsy comedian Ed Byrne swaps his walking legs for his sea legs as he 
takes the til I on the Norfolk coast and aims for the seals 


I’M NOT A BEACH BUM. I think Bill Hicks put it 
best when he said: “It s where dirt meets water. 

Is that so amazing to you?” My pasty white 
Irish skin has always resisted any attempts 
I’ve made to turn it brown, choosing instead 
a red hue before leaping off my body in sheets 
days later. For this reason, sunbathing is 
not an option. I’ve never been a particularly 
strong swimmer either. If I fell into a body of 
water, I could save myself from drowning but 
I derive no more pleasure from propelling 
myself through water than a goldfish does 
from flapping about on a living room carpet. 
Chuck in an aversion to crowds and a desire 
to keep my bodily crevices free of sand and 
you start to understand why I might prefer to 
spend my leisure time a bit further inland. 

However, life is full of compromise, and 
my wife having the same inclinations as most 
ordinary human beings means that once or 
twice a year I will end up spending some time 
enjoying’ a beach holiday. The problem is, while 
I can lie around doing nothing for a couple of 
days, after a while I start to feel restless and 
need to find something to do and invariably 
I start looking out to sea and considering 


maritime possibilities. I don’t mean running 
off and joining the merchant navy, I just think 
sometimes that if I knew how to sail a boat, 
beach holidays could be a lot more interesting. 

With this in mind I took a trip to Morston 
on the Norfolk Broads with our esteemed 
editor, Daniel, acting as cameraman. There we 
met up with James Cowan from Norfolketc. 
who would be our guide to a life on the ocean 
waves. James led us on a muddy trudge along 
Morston Quay to the jetty where our boat 
was moored. Morston Quay is strange and 
unique spot with boats of varying quality 
seemingly strewn about all over the place. It 
looks a bit like the aftermath of a flood, but a 
charming aftermath of a flood. James tells us 
that, being a free harbour, the arrangements 
are somewhat informal and people tend to 
leave their boats wherever they can find a 
spot. “If your boat’s in the way, a fisherman 
will probably move it for you,” he tells us. 

We climb aboard our boat, which is a 
Norfolk Oyster, a 1 7ft sailing dingy made, as 
the name implies, locally. The first thing James 
does is check our outboard motor is working 
correctly, which may seem like an odd thing to 


do when we’re supposed to be sailing, but he 
assures me it’s just there as a back-up. Part of 
me feels like we’re already cheating by having 
such a back-up in place but James explains 
that the tide is on the way out so on our way 
back we’ll be sailing against it. If we’re not back 
in time our boat will get stuck in the shallows 
and we’ll have to wade home. Suddenly the 
outboard motor is looking like a damn fine idea. 

Motor checked, it’s time to hoist the sails. 

A Norfolk Oyster has two sails, a main one 
and a small one on the front called a jib. I’ll be 
honest with you, I still don’t entirely understand 
what the jib does. I’m guessing that’s covered 
in the second lesson. What I enjoyed about 
our time with James was that he understood 
that what we really wanted was to get out onto 
the sea, have a gander at the seals on Blakeney 
Point and, on the way, feel like we were in 
control of a boat. He knew we weren’t looking 
to become expert seamen. For this reason, we 
weren’t subjected to overly long lectures about 
Bernoulli’s Principle or the language of signal 
flags. In fact, James didn’t even use terms like 
Port and Starboard. We were talking Left and 
Right. This was my kind of sailing lesson! 

James didn’t even use 
terms Like Port and 
Starboard. We were 
talking Left and Right. 
This was my kind of 
sailing Lesson 
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James handed me the rudder and tiller 
and told me to hook it up to the back of the 
boat, which I was able to do without too 
much directing. It surprised me how handily 
everything was done, in fact. The tiller slotted 
into an obvious hole and was held in place by a 
very simple device. Likewise, when we hoisted 
the sail it was kept in place by the exact same 
mechanism I use when I hoist the window 
blinds at home, if a little wetter and saltier. 

James then cleared the gunk (I believe that’s the 
technical term) out of the centreboard, which 
is the retractable keel that sticks out of the 
bottom of the boat to give us stability. This gunk 
removal process essentially consisted of raising 
and lowering the centreboard repeatedly until 
it appeared gunk free, and then we were off. 

James asked me if I’d ever sailed before. I was 
honest with him and told him that I hadn’t but 
that I had been biokarting in Jersey. This was 
enough to satisfy him that I understood all the 
principles involved and so I was given control of 
both the tiller and the sail and, admittedly under 
James’ watchful eye, let control the boat almost as 
soon as we were on open water. I feel like James 
was putting a lot of faith in not just the amount of 


instruction I had received while biokarting but on 
my ability to retain the knowledge imparted by 
said instruction. Having said that, the principle 
remains the same and it was surprising how 
quickly I started to get the hang of it. It’s all about 
having the right amount of tension in the sail and 
keeping the boat in the right position relative 
to the wind direction. What’s really exciting is 
feeling the boat almost tip over and using your 
weight as a counterbalance by leaning further 
out the other side. When you’re sailing a boat 
this size, at times it’s almost like windsurfing. 

We headed out to Blakeney Point to have 
a look at the seals. They’re an amazing sight. 

If you ever get the chance to see them, I urge 
you to take it. The smell can be a bit lively 
depending on the weather but the fact that 
there is this enormous seal colony an hour 
beyond the end of the All blows my mind. 

Having cooed at the seal pups, taken a few 
photos and also run aground (less said about that 
the better) it was time to head back. Reversing 
direction when sailing is a most disorienting 
procedure. First you move the tiller so the boat 
turns, then you turn yourself around so you’re 
facing the back of the boat, then after the boom 




See more photos from Ed’s sailing 
tripattgomagazine.co.uk 


goes over your head you move to the other side of 
the boat while continuing to turn yourself around 
until you’re facing forwards. The net result is a 
total loss of your bearings. As we were heading 
back against the tide and the wind we had to tack 
back and forth repeatedly, and although James 
congratulated me on my ability to do so, every 
time we changed direction I felt completely lost. 

I’m sure my sense of direction would 
improve over time with successive lessons, and 
as we approached our starting point and James 
took control in order to navigate us through the 
now shallow waters, I began to contemplate 
how I could fit further lessons into my schedule. 
As a pleasant way to spend half a day, I heartily 
recommend it, but I warn you, it may lead to a 
desire to pursue it as a serious hobby. If you’re 
already short of leisure time, that could be a 
problem. On the other hand, it’ll make that next 
beach holiday a damn sight more entertaining. □ 

Ed Byrne went sailing with James of Norfolketc 
01263 740704, norfolketc.co.uk 
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In Ontario with 
Ray Mears 


PeterCoombstravelstoa remote part of Canada 
with Ray Mears and canoe expert Becky 
Mason for a few days of wild camping 


Photos by Goh Ironnoto 




THE NOISE CUTS OUT as the pilot 
kills the revs, and the propellers slow 
instantly, resulting in the optical illusion 
that they are spinning backwards, while 
we fall gently downwards towards the 
near flat waters of a lake in Wabakimi 
Provincial Park. Suddenly the engine 
roars back to life, and the nose of our 
1950s Otter float plane lifts, as the large 
aluminium floats cut into the water 
and we quickly slow to a perfect stop. 

My journey, deep into the wilds of 
Ontario’s Far North, had started a few 
days earlier with a surprisingly interesting 
tour of Fort William Historical Park 
in the Lake Superior gateway city of S 


HI 






Ontario with Ray Hears 


Thunder Bay. Fort William was an outpost 
for the fur trading Hudson Bay Company, 
a company whose very roots and treaties 
formed the modern Canada that we know 
today. The fort is a living museum, with both 
First Nation and modern day Canadians re- 
enacting life from the 17th century - a period 
of time which saw Voyageurs’, mainly from 
France and Scotland, expertly paddle up the 
Kaministiquia River after the first spring melt, 
returning late summer, laden with animal pelts. 

I was travelling on a short trip with Ray 
Mears and Becky Mason (artist and first lady 
of canoeing in Canada) and as we explored the 
fort, Ray had been relatively reserved, until on 
entering the canoe building barn, his face had 
lit up like a child’s on Christmas morning. 

“This is amazing!” he stated to himself, 
as he span on the spot in wonder, taking 
in the multitude of handcrafted birch bark 
canoes which hung, like works of art, from 


Wabakimi Provincial Park was created in 
1983, after direct lobbying from Bruce, and 
extended to a staggering five million plus 
acres in 1999. It’s probably the largest canoe- 
able reserve in the world, yet sees less than 
1,000 visitors a year. And while it does take 
time to get there, it is truly one of the most 
comfortably accessed wild spots on the planet. 

Camp craft with Ray 

So as to make the most of the time we had, 
Bruce arranged for us to travel the short hop 
by float plane to his in-park base at Allanwater 
Bridge. It was a real buzz watching the 
pilot strap our canoes between the fuselage 
and floats, while we loaded our gear from 
the jetty into its Tardis-like interior. We 
flew parallel to the CNR line, and peering 
northward from our aerial vantage point, 
we got our first real experience of the area’s 


There is nothing manmade of note due north 
of Wabakimi untiLyou pass all the ice of the 
Arctic and begin to head south into Russia 


the rafters. Within moments he’d befriended 
the local artisan, and they’d set off together 
to find a suitable piece of wood for Ray to 
carve a paddle from. He returned with a 
large log under one arm, almost throwing it 
onto a wooden cutting horse, before busying 
himself among the traditional tools as if 
he was at home in his Sussex workshop. 

With the voyageurs 

Our trip to the Far North had been far easier 
than any tackled by the voyageurs of old, with 
only a black bear on the highway holding us 
up on our 90 -minute drive from Thunder 
Bay to the small settlement of Armstrong. 

Armstrong sits at the end of Highway 
527, where it meets the Trans Canadian 
Railway line (CNR), and is the gateway to 
Wabakimi Provincial Park. We overnighted 
at the Wabakimi Ecolodge, which is owned by 
Bruce Hyer, both our host and a Member of 
the Canadian Parliament for the Green Party. 
Bruce dropped out of mainstream Canadian 
life in the 1970s for a time, and lived deep in 
the Wabakimi boreal forest. “After a year, my 
wife said it was back to mainstream life or 
she’d leave me! We’re still friends,” he jokes. 


vastness. There is nothing manmade of 
note due north of Wabakimi until you pass 
all the ice of the Arctic and begin to head 
south into Russia. The boreal forest here 
isn’t like the smaller forests of Western 
Europe, it stretches around the entire planet, 
broken only by the world’s northern seas. 

We camped on a small, rocky outcrop 
protruding into a slow, sweeping bend on 
the Allanwater River. It was only hours since 
we’d watched the floatplane disappearing over 
the forest canopy, but I could see that already 
the trappings of modern life were leaving us. 
This had been highlighted to me earlier, as I 
watched Ray slip into a seamless and much 
practised routine of bushcraft skills. Firstly, he 
erected a bivvy sheet, to keep his kit dry in case 
it rained in the night. Secondly, he collected 
wood and starting a fire, lit with a single stroke 
down a fire stick (which hung around his neck 
on a piece of thin twine) with the back of the 
blade of his antler-handled knife. Thirdly, he 
crafted a tripod and pot holder before filling 
his kettle from the river and hanging it over 
the flames. Finally, he erected his single man 
tent. Ray sat back, jobs completed, blowing 
on a scalding cup of freshly brewed tea, while 
in the same short period of time I’d managed 
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Five must dos 


Take a good fixed blade knife 

Agood knife is essential when traveling in the wilderness, and 
the fixed blade allows you a firm security when practisingyour 
bushcraft skills. (Ray Mears Bushcraft Knife, raymears.com) 

Hike at Sleeping Giant Provincial Park 

When in Thunder Bay, take a day or two out at Sleeping Giant - a 
slim peninsula offorestjutting out into Lake Superior. There’s a 
good chance of seeing wildlife while on the 80 km of hiking trails. 

Take an emergency communication device 

Carry either a satellite phone or the excellent InReach SE by 
Delorme. The SE allows you to both send and receive text 
messages at the ends of the earth, (inreachdelorme.com) 

Pack light 

Substandard kit will simply not do when travelling in such a remote area. 
You need to keepwarm and drywhile still travelling light. I took a North 
Face Thermoball down jacket and Rab’sXiom waterproof jacket. 

Take the train 

Afraction of the price of a floatplane, the train is a great 
option to either enter or exit the park (viarail.ca). 
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to choose a spot and was still stood, pole 
in hand, scratching my head over how to 
put up the unfamiliar tent Id borrowed. 

After dinner we sat around the fire at the 
water s edge, as the first of the evening s countless 
stars showed themselves, while the sun left 
its last pink hue over the slow moving river. 

“It s great to be here,” offered Ray, without 
prompting. “It feels as if we re travelling in the 
footsteps of the fur traders. It s hard to explain, 
but there’s an energy here. I’ve always felt it 
when entering a forest; it’s a kind of hush as if 
there’s a secret, a sort of vibration which can be 
felt when you just sit. How often do we get the 
chance to simply sit in the wild? For a modern 
human being, it’s a very unusual experience.” 

“So when you’re travelling by yourself 
through the forest, do you feel alone?” I asked. 

“Firstly, it doesn’t suit everybody to 
travel alone through the boreal forest,” Ray 
continued. “It’s taking your travel to the next 
step, and you have to have complete faith in 
your own skills, and feel comfortable in your 
own company. People have perceived risk, say 
when sailing, but out here, that all changes. 

Out here you’re not in control anymore, you 
can’t look online for weather forecasts. So your 
safety comes in different ways. You have to pay 
attention to the forces of nature, listen to the 
voice of the clouds, and act appropriately.” 

“The first day of a trip is always odd, as you’re 
readjusting to only having your own voice. But by 
the third day I don’t want any external stimulus, 
as I’m getting it from nature. I find I become 
more intuitive, more connected with nature. I 
can get that feeling at home, if I enter a wood at 
dusk and just sit, but out here it’s so immense, 
there’s such a calmness of spirit, I feel I become 
part of the secret too. So no, I never feel alone.” 
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Back on the boat 

The following morning a mist hung over 
Allanwater River and I emerged from my tent 
to the hush Ray had described the night before. 
The silence is broken only by the monkey-like 
call of a lone loon (great northern diver) staking 
out its territory. Ray has already awoken, 
rekindled last night’s fire and put the kettle on. 

“Help yourself to tea,” he offered, 
as he shaves at the water’s edge. 

After breakfast and breaking camp we 
reloaded the canoes and I jumped in with 
Becky Mason. Becky is a long-time friend of 
Ray’s, and is possibly the best known canoeist 
in Canada. Her father. Bill, was a famous 
conservationist, author and film-maker. Becky 
was so immersed in his work that she thought 
nothing of being brought up alongside the 
pack, when her father was making a series 
of films about wolves. She even once took 
a wolf cub to school for show and tell. 

Many a passionate canoeist would happily 
lose a finger to spend some time in a boat with 
Becky, and I did my best to be an attentive student 
as she put me through my paces. I was instructed 
on how I should sit, paddle and act as spotter for 
any hazards. After a period of much needed (and 
appreciated) instruction, we relaxed into a calm 
pace - presumably I had reached an acceptable 
level with my first nation punch stroke, or I 
was a hopeless case and she’d given up trying. 

I looked skyward to admire a golden eagle 
climbing on a mid-morning thermal as we 
reached our first rapid of the trip. Rapids, even 
small ones, need to be respected when in such a 
remote location, so we pulled over to the side to 
get a better view from the bank, before attempting 
to run it. As I climbed ashore, Becky told me her 
golden rule when dealing with rapids in the wild. 



"It's great to be here," offered Ray, without 
prompting "It feels as if we're travelling in the 
footsteps of the fur traders, it's hard to explain, 
but there's an energy here" 


“If it’s big enough that I need to 
wear my helmet, I portage”. 

To portage is to carry your boat 
and equipment around any dangerous 
obstruction on a river; something to be 
avoided if at all possible, especially if 
you were a well-stocked voyageur. 

After Becky and Ray had pointed out 
submerged rocks and chosen a path through 
the rapid, we unloaded our kit and carried 
it around the rapid on a hacked out trail 
through the woods, just in case the boats 
tipped. We then ran the rapid without 
incident, with the backup precaution of 
someone on the bank with a throw line. 

After my final night in the wilds of 
Wabakimi with Ray and Becky, we rather 
surprisingly caught the train back to 
Armstrong, which was the most surreal of 
experiences. We had carried our canoes 


and kit to where the Allenriver train station 
had once stood, next to a school. As we sat 
waiting for our passenger train, the occasional 
mile-long goods train trundled east, on route 
to Toronto, Halifax and the Atlantic coast. 

Finally a huge train slowed to a stop besides 
us, seemingly gigantic from our grassy ground 
level view. We hauled our canoes up and into 
this diesel munching beast before climbing 
aboard. It felt like a slap in the face, to step from a 
timeless wild forest, straight into a modern train’s 
interior. It was filled with holidaymakers, some 
on an amazing 4,466km cross-Canada journey, 
and first nation commuters. The hush Ray had 
talked of had vanished in a few simple footsteps, 
and I finally began to understand what he had 
meant by a secret. Travelling in the wild far 
north of Ontario’s interior is a secret, but it’s not 
a secret to be kept to oneself No, this is a secret 
that should be - in fact, needs to be - shared! □ 



Flights 

Air Canada Heathrow to Thunder Bay, via 
Toronto from £622 return (aircanada.com) 

Outfitters and guides 

Wabakimi Canoe & Fishing Outfitters 
offer bespoke adventures into 
Wabakimi PP including bus transfers, 
floatplane hire, guiding, kit hire and 
accommodation (wabakimi.com) 
Wilderness North also offer bespoke 
adventure alongside high quality in-park 
accommodation (wildernessnorth.com) 

Accommodation 

Armstrong - Wabakimi Wilderness 
Eco-Lodge and Bed and Breakfast 
(info@wabakimi.com) 

Thunder Bay - Valhalla Inn, doubles from 
Canadian $112.50 (valhallainn.com) 

Restaurants 

For a post adventure feast in 
Armstrong, try the Caribou Restaurant 
(caribourestaurant.com) 

For a lunchtime snack there’s none better 
in Armstrong than growingseason.ca 
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A Pacific Crest Gear 
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I n the wake of his new 
book Rattlesnakes 
2: 1 and Bald Eagles , , 

V Chris Townsend looks 

t' ' 

back at the gear he 
took on his six month 
expedition 33 years 
ago, and what he 
m, would take today 






The North Face Back Magic 1 1 
in the North Cascades 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AGO I was planning 
my hike along the Pacific Crest Trail, which I 
began in April 1982 and the story of which is 
told in my latest book, Rattlesnakes and Bald 
Eagles (see page 63 for Roger Smiths review). 
Returning to a walk so long after it took place 
was an interesting experience. In my journal Id 
listed all the gear I started out with, including its 
weight. Reading through this I was somewhat 
shocked at just how heavy it all was, some 
43lbs (20kg) in total, and also surprised at 
some of the individual weights. How did my 
first aid and repair kits weigh well over a kilo? 
Today their weight is about a quarter of that. 

I wish Id kept a list of what was in them! 

All the gear worked fine though and most 
was fairly lightweight for the time. A few items 
could have weighed less and a few I could have 
done without, but overall I doubt I could have 
cut the weight by more than 3 -4kg at most. 
Today I would expect my gear to weigh half 
what it did back then, partly because over the 
years IVe refined what I carry, but also because 
it was my first long distance walk overseas and I 


was undoubtedly erring on the side of caution, 
taking everything I thought I might need, 
and because of new designs and, especially, 
new fabrics. In 1982 materials like Dyneema, 
silnylon, fleece, microfibers, Pertex, cuben 
fibre and titanium didn’t exist in outdoor gear. 

Here’s what I took - and what I’d take today. 

I started out with a 1 00 -litre capacity Berghaus 
Cyclops Scorpion, a tough internal frame 
pack with zip-off side pockets. I knew I’d be 
carrying up to two weeks of food at times so I 
wanted a big pack. As it was, the Scorpion still 
wasn’t large enough for the 23 days without 
resupply through the High Sierra when I 
had gear strapped all over the outside. It was 
comfortable though and handled ridiculously 
heavy loads quite well. Its 2,I55g weight seems 
quite high today but was on the lighter side 
for a big pack at that time. And the current 
comparable Berghaus pack, the 100-litre 
Vulcan weighs 2,900g. The internal frame 


broke after around 1,500 miles - probably due 
to the pack bouncing down a pass at one point 
- and as I couldn’t get it repaired I replaced 
it with an 8 5 -litre external frame. The North 
Face Back Magic II, which weighed even more 
at 2,700g but which was also comfortable. 

Today I would look for a smaller pack as my 
gear would be more compact. I’d also look for 
a lighter weight one. The 60 -litre Lightwave 
Ultrahike that weighs l,230g and which I used 
on the Scottish Watershed in 2013 would be 
one possibility. Others I’d consider are the 
l,200g Six Moon Designs Fusion 65 and the 
l,330g ULA Catalyst, or, if I thought I needed 
more capacity, the l,550g Lightwave Wildtrek 
70 and the l,652g Montane Grand Tour 70. 

Told I might need a free-standing tent in 
places (this wasn’t so), I took a single-skin 
Gore-Tex dome tent, the Wintergear Eyrie, 
which weighed a hefty 2,268g. It was easy 
to pitch, stood up to the few storms well S 
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Desert walking, running shoes, 
shorts, t-shirt, bandanna 


GRAND TOTAL 


19645 


For the crossing of the High Sierra I added 
the foiiowing(no weights recorded) 

Sherpa Featherweight Snowshoes 
SMC 12 point crampons 
A16 Gore-Tex gaiters 
Polarguard bootees 

After around 1,500 miies I repiaced 
my damaged pack and my worn-out 
shoes and boots with thefoiiowing: 

The North Face Back Magic 1 1 pack 
Asolo trail shoes 

Camera Gear (no weights recorded) 

Pentax ME Super SLR 
PentaxMXSLR 
Pentax 28mm lens 
Pentax 75-150 zoom lens 
Camera Care Systems cases 
Kodachrome 64 transparency film 


Sunglasses 

85 

Notebook, pens, documents 

340 

8x20 binoculars 

227 

Totai 

3402 


Gear list 
in my PCT 
journal 


ysiT AT sir^ir 

PACK 


CLOTHING 


Berghaus Cyclops Scorpion pack 

2155 

Rohan Cool T shirt 

142 

Pack liner 

57 

Rohan LongT shirt 

170 



Gordale chlorofibre longjohns 

198 

CAMPING 


M&SViloft briefs X 2 

113 

Wintergear Eyrie Gore-Tex tent 

2268 

Rohan polycotton shorts 

142 

Mountain Equipment Lightline 


Rohan polycotton Knickers (breeches) 

255 

sleeping bag 

1020 

Rohan polycotton Bags trousers 

283 

Wintergear Gore-Tex bivvy bag 

539 

Helly Hansen Double Pile jacket 

567 

Sportsman’s Blanket 

425 

Snowdon Mouldings Down Vest 

397 

Therm-A-Rest % inflatable mattress 

709 

Rohan polycotton Action Jacket 

340 

Total 

7173 

Rohan Gore-Tex jacket 

595 



Rohan Gore-Tex salopettes 

539 

KITCHEN 


3 pairs wool knee length socks 

652 

Svea 123 gasoline stove 

539 

Field &Trek ViloftThermclava balaclava 

85 

Siggl litre fuel bottle 

142 

Goredale Chlorofibre balaclava 

57 

Sigg Vi litre fuel bottle 

113 

Cotton sun hat 

57 

Field &Trek Lightline aluminium pots 


Da mart gloves 

85 

&SierraCup 

312 

Wintergear Gore-Tex Overmitts 

85 

Stuff sacks, spoons, pot grab, lighter, matches 

283 

Nylon StopTous 

57 

Field & Trek 2 gallon Water Bag 

113 

Total 

4819 

Sigg Vi litre aluminium water bottle 

113 



Wide mouth 1 litre plastic water bottle 

113 

SUNDRIES 


Total 

1728 

First aid/repair kits in plastic tubs 

1106 



XL Food stuffsack 

113 

FOOTWEAR 


Simond Cougar ice axe 

765 

Scarpa Bronzo leather boots 

2041 

Compass & whistle 

57 

NewBalance420 runningshoes 

482 

100 foot nylon cord 

312 

Total 

2523 

Head torch + 3 sets batteries 

397 
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Bivouac with Larry Lake in 
the Yosemite wilderness 


PCT Gear -'82 vs 14 



and was very roomy. Condensation was a 
problem at times in wet weather towards the 
end of the walk but otherwise it was excellent. 
Although nice to have, I didn’t need such a 
substantial shelter and I could have taken 
a lighter, smaller tent - there were several 
available at the time. Today I wouldn’t take a 
tent at all but a shaped tarp like the Mountain 
Laurel Designs Trailstar with a mesh inner 
for mosquitoes, which were a problem 
early in the summer. The Eyrie still exists 
in slightly modified form and an expensive 
price as the 2,520g Terra Nova Gemini Bivi 
(Wintergear tents became Terra Nova ones). 

I also took a fairly heavy Gore-Tex bivvy 
bag, which was only used a few times to protect 
my sleeping bag from condensation in the tent. 
Today, if I took one at all, it would be something 
like the 210g Terra Nova Moonlite Bag Cover. 

Knowing I should be able to sleep 
under the stars at times I carried a 425g 
reflective Sportsman’s Blanket to use as 


a groundsheet. This was well worth the 
weight as I slept out on many nights. Today 
though I’d take a much lighter silnylon 
groundsheet that I’d also use in my shelter. 

§ILI1I1IPDI^9© IBA© s i^ir 

At l,020g my down-filled Mountain Equipment 
Lightline, rated to -5C, wouldn’t seem very 
heavy today. It kept me warm, with clothes, 
in temperatures down to - IOC and lasted the 
whole walk well. The Lightline still exists, 
the latest version weighing I,225g and with 
a comfort rating of -6C. It would probably 
prove excellent on the PCT today but I’d 
now take something lighter such as the 75 5g 
Mountain Equipment Xero 300, 860g Montane 
Eeatherlite, or 874g Rab Infinity 500. 

Therm-A-Rest self-inflating mats were 
still new in 1982. In fact there was only one 
model, available in two lengths. The foam 
inside was solid so it was warm for sleeping 


on snow. The 709g weight was high though. 
Therm-A-Rest now has a big range of mats 
from which I’d take either the 3 lOg NeoAir 
X Therm S or the 430g Prolite Plus S. 

ECDirCIHIIili^ 

In 1982, 1 was advised that the only stove fuel 
I’d find along the way was white gas (such as 
Coleman Puel) or petrol. Stoves running on 
these fuels were standard for backpacking 
then and I took the lightest available, the 539g 
Svea 123, which looks like a brass can. This 
was before the days of hose-connected fuel 
bottles, and the Svea had a small tank under 
the burner that held 1 20ml. The stove worked 
fine throughout the trip, including for melting 
snow at high camps in the Sierra Nevada. It’s 
still available from Optimus and is a lovely 
stove. The weight would put me off taking it 
again though. Gas canisters and alcohol fuel 
are available now so I’d take a stove that S 
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PCT Gear - '82 vs '14 


o 

Wintergear Eyrie tent in 
the North Cascades 



runs on one of these, probably the 225g Trail 
Designs Caldera Ti-Tri that I used on the Pacific 
Northwest Trail and the Scottish Watershed. 

As the Svea 123 held so little fuel I also 
took litre and half-litre Sigg fuel bottles 
so I could carry enough for two weeks 
when needed. These were the only metal 
fuel bottles available at the time. 

My aluminium pots and cup were quite 
light but were so badly scratched and dented 
by the end of the walk I never used them again. 
Today Id save a little weight and take my 
much tougher titanium pots that are veterans 
of several long walks and weigh 220g. 

iF©©irwiiAig 

The lightweight footwear revolution was just 
beginning in 1982. Fabric boots and brands 
like Brasher didn’t exist and the first trail shoes 
weren’t yet in the shops. Heavy, semi-stiff 
leather boots were standard for backpacking. 

I’d worn a pair, Scarpa Bronzos, on my first long 
distance walk. Land’s End to John O’Groats, 
and I chose them again for the PCT. That this 
was a mistake I discovered very quickly. The 
PCT begins in hot desert country and my feet 
were soon swollen, blistered and very sore. 
Luckily I was carrying a light pair of New 
Balance running shoes for camp and town wear, 
and quickly found it was better with these on 
my feet and my boots in my pack. However 


there was much snow in the mountains where 
I often used crampons and snowshoes, so my 
boots were needed. Eventually both boots and 
shoes wore out. Out of the snow and happy 
with the shoes I bought a pair of new-fangled 
trail shoes made by Asolo, despite the staff 
in the store warning me they weren’t suitable 
or safe for backpacking. These proved fine 
though and just lasted the final 1,000 miles. 

€IL©iri}ilDINI© 

Wool and cotton were still the main materials 
for outdoor clothing in the early 1980s, but 
new lighter fabrics were starting to appear. 

The first thin, lightweight, breathable, fast- 
drying and windproof clothing made from a 
50/ 50 polyester/ cotton mix had recently been 
launched by Rohan. The outdoor trade was 
not impressed, saying the stuff wouldn’t last 
and was too insubstantial for the outdoors. I 
thought otherwise and was delighted when 
Rohan offered me clothing for the trip. I had 
trousers (Bags - still made of the same fabric 
in the same design today), breeches, shorts 
and a windshirt, and they all worked well. 

Why I took both trousers and breeches I now 
have no idea! Rohan sparked a revolution in 
clothing and today such garments are standard. 
I’d take similar garments again, made from 
100 per cent synthetic fabrics though. 

Rohan also supplied me with synthetic 


base layers (not that the term was used back 
then) that were faster drying and much 
more comfortable than cotton or the wool 
garments then available (merino, which I’d 
use today, was a long way in the future). 

My warm garments were a Helly 
Hansen nylon fibre-pile jacket, which 
looked like a shaggy type of fleece, and 
a down vest. The combination worked 
well and I’d use a similar one today. 

For rain Rohan made me up a set of 
experimental lightweight Gore-Tex garments. 
They don’t seem particularly light now but at 
the time 800-l,000g was standard for Gore-Tex. 
There was only one type of Gore-Tex too and no 
alternatives. The Rohan garments just lasted to 
the end. Today I’d take much lighter garments, 
probably no more than half the weight. 



I carried an ice axe the whole way. At a hefty 
765g it was the lightest I could find. Today I’d 
take the 245g Camp Corsa, and probably not 
carry it the whole way either. For the High 
Sierra I bought crampons and snowshoes 
and needed both as it was a late snow year. 
Once out of the high mountains I dispensed 
with both. I didn’t have trekking poles, which 
hadn’t appeared then. I should have got some 
ski poles for use with the snowshoes but didn’t 
realise they’d be useful until it was too late. El 
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Anatom 

V3 Trek - £125 
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The beauty of Bleaklow 

Carey sings the praises of a much-maligned Peak District landscape 


FROM ABOVE, BLEAKLOW glistens wetly and 
darkly, like an oil spill. Several times, in planes 
banking on approach to Manchester airport, it has 
welcomed me back to Britain, and with a bird’s- 
eye perspective you gain a rare sense of its scale. 

You don’t walk bn Bleaklow so much 
as ‘in’ it. A stormy sea of grass-crested peat 
waves rolling and swelling above an endless 
labyrinthine web of trenches and groughs, 
Bleaklow’s true extent is impossible to gauge 
on foot. You are cast adrift, the wall of a peat 
grough or a tuft of moss the nearest you get to 
a vertical dimension. The view through a plane 
window confirms what you intuitively know 
stumbling around on foot - it is absolutely huge. 

Some people hate Bleaklow. But since I 
moved to Manchester nearly two years ago, it has 
become one of my favourite stomping grounds. 

It is easily accessible, but provides a sense of 
wildness, and weirdness, out of proportion to its 
close proximity to civilisation. In Longdendale, 
the valley flanking Bleaklow’s northern edge, 
mysterious glowing orbs are said to appear over 
the hills, disturbing farmers in the dark and 
chasing women in cars along the pitch-black 
moorland roads. Others have claimed to see 
big cats, modern-day counterparts of the old 
black dogs and boggarts said to inhabit the 
high moors. The English moors have always 
been a fertile breeding ground for the occult 
imagination, possessing what Ted Hughes 
described as an “empty horror”, and even 
beset by pylons and roads, under the streaking 
lines of aeroplane contrails, Bleaklow retains 
something of that dark, primal mystique. 



Mountain magic 

Carey Davies 

Extraordinary moments in wild places 


Except Bleaklow is anything but empty. 

The famous wreckage of a wartime American 
bomber above Higher Shelf Stones can seem 
hauntingly desolate, surreal bits of engine 
and fuselage littering the moor like pieces of 
crashed shuttle on an alien world. But Bleaklow 
can also feel wonderfully immersive and 
alive, with wind, water and wildlife creating a 
world of endless sound and motion. It is also 
a life-giver; look at the rich veining of blue 
lines on a 1:25,000 map, streaming down into 
the surrounding reservoirs, or read about the 
carbon-trapping properties of peat moorland. 

I have recently written on this page about 
the stellar work of the Moors for the Euture 
partnership in restoring the ecology of the 
Peak District uplands, but I may as well bang 
the drum again for a project which should 
be taught in all schools as a case study in the 


interdependency of people and nature. 

One recent Sunday, under concrete 
November skies, I set off from Torside 
Reservoir on the north side of Bleaklow. The 
gloomy weather combined with Longdendale’s 
conspicuous human alterations and the 
ricocheting cracks of guns nearby put me in a 
cranky sort of mood at first, thinking longingly 
of more pristine places. But before long I was 
being buffeted by winds on Clough Edge, 
hopping over porter- coloured streams of dark 
water and white froth, hearing the calls of 
birds, and feeling altogether more cheerful. A 
miniature Manchester appeared at Ear Moss, 
a great city rendered insignificant compared 
to its implacable moorland surroundings. 

I reached the nearest thing Bleaklow has to 
a ‘summit’ and sat down for a sandwich on a 
lump of gritstone. My mood had improved, but 
I still felt a certain melancholy at the season’s 
grey dullness, a pining for those lost bright days. 

Then, glancing towards the Wain Stones a 
short distance away, I saw three birds I didn’t 
recognise, swooping and swerving through 
the groughs like fighter planes in a daring 
cinematic canyon chase. Later I discovered 
they were short eared owls, a rare enough 
sight to see on their own on the moors, let 
alone in a lucky group of three. A mundane 
day had been raised into the realm of the 
extraordinary. Bleaklow may not have any 
soaring peaks, but it can still lift you up. M 

O Follow Carey on Twitter: 

@carey_davies 
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Talladh a Bheithe: Wild land or wind farm? 

Chris argues why a previously unknown is not the place for a wind warm 


TALLADH A BHEITHE is not a name known 
to many walkers. I’d never heard of it until 
last year when an energy company proposed 
building a wind farm there. Looking at the map 
I discovered it’s an area of open undulating 
ground around 450 metres high lying between 
Loch Ericht and Loch Rannoch in the Central 
Highlands. A remote Corbett, 841 -metre Beinn 
Mholach, lies on its edge and not too far away 
are quite a few Munros including Schiehallion 
and Ben Alder. A wind farm would be highly 
intrusive in the views from all these hills. 

What though of the area itself? I had no 
memory of ever having walked through it so 
I decided I should go and see for myself and 
stay overnight as there’s nothing like camping 
somewhere to gain a feel for it. Last autumn was 
mostly wet and windy with much low cloud, 
which was not ideal for gaining a good view 
of Talladh a Bheithe. I watched and waited for 
a favourable forecast. Finally a weak ridge of 
high pressure looked like bringing 24 hours of 
fine weather. I set off in rain from Dalnaspidal 
on the A9 but the skies soon started to clear 
as I walked beside the wind-ruffled waters of 
Loch Garry. It was dark when I reached a little 
bothy at the base of Beinn Mholach with a big 
moon in the sky and a sharp frost in the air. 

Only a few thin clouds streaked the sky at 
dawn and the wind had gone. A steep climb 
through heather and bogs led to the complex 
broad upper slopes of Beinn Mholach. This 
extensive high area is covered with little knolls 
and rock outcrops, rough terrain that explains 
the name, which means shaggy mountain. It 
makes for interesting walking and the views all 



Backpacking 

Chris Townsend 

TGO’s Gear Editor and 

long-distance expert 

Instead of metal 
monsters reaching 
into the sky it would be 
wonderful if the trees 
could eventually return 


around are excellent. I looked across the wide 
expanse of Talladh a Bheithe to the big pyramid 
of Schiehallion and part of Loch Rannoch. 
Further away rose the Glen Lyon and Ben 
Lawers hills. Away to the north Ben Alder was 
snow-capped while far to the west the white 
wintry bulk of Ben Nevis was clearly visible. 
There was little sign of anything manmade, 
even in the far distance, and I had a feeling of 
being among the mountains in a really wild 
place. A wind farm here would destroy this. 


From an unnamed little top at the western 
end of Beinn Mholach, which is some seven 
kilometres long, I descended beside a rushing 
stream into the centre of the proposed wind 
farm area, which I had drawn on my map. 
Talladh a Bheithe turned out to be gently 
rolling, boggy moorland cut by several 
streams. ‘Bheithe’ means ‘birch’. ‘Talladh’ 
is obscure but could be ‘place’ or ‘hollow’. 
‘Hollow of the Birches’ sounds right though, 
the only trees now are larches and pines in a 
small ragged planted block. Instead of metal 
monsters reaching into the sky it would be 
wonderful if the trees could eventually return. 

I camped beside the Allt a’Choire Odhair 
Bhig as the sky began to grow dark. Sitting 
outside the tent all was peaceful. The stream 
whispered and bubbled over its stony bed. 
Occasionally a rutting stag roared from 
somewhere high on the slopes of Beinn 
Mholach. A hard frost soon decorated the 
grasses and my shelter. The air was sharp and 
clear. Across the now dark spread of Talladh 
a Bheithe the silhouette of Schiehallion stood 
out. It was a lovely evening and a splendid 
wild camp. I hope it’s not one of the last 
times anyone can experience that here. 

The forecast was correct and the weather 
window closed overnight with rain and wind 
greeting me at dawn. A long, wet walk led me 
away from Talladh a Bheithe and back to Loch 
Garry and the A9. 1 had seen enough though to 
know that this is not the place for a wind farm. M 

O Follow Chris on Twitter: 

@townsendoutdoor 
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Pricing the priceless 

Roger looks at comparative costs of conservation 


IN NOVEMBER, the Woodland Trust announced 
that Hop was Wood, an area of ancient 
woodland in Staffordshire, had been saved 
from plans to create a quarry on the site which 
would have destroyed the wood. A loophole 
in the planning laws meant that WT were not 
alerted to the Lafarge Tarmac proposal until 
very late in the day, but swift and decisive 
action by them, Staffordshire Wildlife Trust, 
the Friends of Hopwas Wood and others 
has led to Lafarge withdrawing their plan. 

The quarry would have covered 50 hectares 
and the proposal was described by WT as “the 
largest single threat we have seen to England’s 
ancient woodland”. Ancient woodland is 
extremely vulnerable and similar proposals 
could affect any of these wonderful woods. 

WT are running a campaign called Enough 
is Enough which aims to provide stronger 
legislation to protect ancient woodland. So far 
over 50,000 people have signed the petition. As 
well as conserving what we have, WT are also 
working to restore areas of ancient woodland 
and have been granted £1.9 million by the 
Heritage Lottery Fund for this purpose. 

There is immense and very particular 
pleasure to be had from walking through 
these magnificent old woods, with the 
trees dating back many centuries, and their 
conservation is a cause we can surely all 
support. This, however, is yet another example 
of a voluntary body having to step in and 
provide the necessary conservation action. 
These campaigns often rely on financial 
support from members and others, which is 
time-consuming and can be difficult to get. 





Environment 

Roger Smith 

TGO’s founding editor on the 
green issues that matter 


Contrast this with the startling 
announcement that Ofgem are to make up to 
£500 million available to the National Grid for 
power lines in sensitive landscape areas to be 
buried underground (see more opinions on 
pages 18 & 64). Studies are currently underway 
to select the areas for ‘undergrounding’. It is 
believed that leading contenders are parts of the 
Brecon Beacons, New Forest, Peak District and 
Snowdonia National Parks and several AONBs 
including the Weald and the Tamar Valley. 

An advisory group including CPRE, 

CPRW, English Heritage, Natural England 
and the National Trust are helping with the 
selection process. Undergrounding is expensive 
compared to the costs of carrying power lines 
on pylons but there have long been calls for it 
to be used in areas of high landscape value. 


Welcome though this announcement is, there 
is something here that makes me feel uneasy. If 
the government can almost casually throw half a 
billion pounds into the conservation ‘pot’, should 
there not be some debate about how such a huge 
sum should be used? Should undergrounding of 
power lines (at a cost, apparently, of £7 million 
per pylon removed) be the top priority? Think 
what bodies such as the Woodland Trust could 
do with even a small percentage of it. They could 
safeguard many more areas of at-risk ancient 
woodland for future generations to enjoy. Is that 
not better ‘value for money’? And is there not a 
curious irony in us removing a relatively small 
number of pylons while continuing to desecrate 
our uplands with hundreds of wind turbines? 

It is startling to find that large sums like this can 
be made available for environmental projects. This 
is money from the central taxation account; it is 
a different revenue stream from Lottery funding, 
which comes from the money you and I hand 
over each weekend in the vain hope of winning 
something. We do so in the knowledge that some 
of the cash goes to worthwhile projects, be they 
social, cultural, sporting or environmental. 

Ancient woodland is priceless, as are our 
finest landscapes. The Ofgem announcement 
makes it hard for us to believe in future that 
the government cannot afford to pay for 
the proper protection of our environment, 
whatever sum it takes. We do not value our 
natural heritage highly enough and we need 
to ask our politicians serious questions about 
this in the run-up to the general election. 

I doubt if we will get the right answers, 
but we must at least start the debate. M 
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This month 

A Pictorial 
Guide to the 
Lakeland Fells 

Alfred Wainwright 


. .a most beautiful short climb, best done on a sunny day in August, 
for then the upper slopes are ablaze with heather. Dock Tarn is a 
place to lie adreaming, and life seems a sweet sweet thing” 

This month, Jim studies the definitive hillwalkers’ guidebook 


GUIDEBOOKS NORMALLY would be outside 
the parameters for this column. I’ve a further 
demur against the author of this month’s choice 
for the Hillwalkers’ Library, which is that his 
large-format photographic collaborations 
are - perhaps I’d better just say not much to 
my taste, and leave it at that, for fear of giving 
offence to ardent legions of fans. But I’ve an 
old affection for Alfred Wainwright’s Pictorial 
Guide to the Lakeland Fells, published over 50 
years ago and still, to my mind, a benchmark 
for topographical description of hill regions. 

What appeals to me about these small- 
format gems is pretty well defined in the 
sub -title to the whole series: . . being an 
illustrated account of a study and exploration 
of the mountains in the English Lake District”. 
Not, therefore, just a guidebook, though 
exactly what are the Wainwright guides is an 
interesting question. At one point in his text 
Wainwright comments that: “Many excellent 
books have been written about Lakeland, but 
the best literature of all is that published by 
the Director General of Ordnance Survey”. 

C.E. Montague, Paddy Monkhouse and 
others have made much the same point in 
writing that a good map will bear re-reading 
more often than any book, and one of the sterling 
attractions of the pictorial guides’ is their 
wealth of maps - richly detailed, graphically 
impressionistic and appearing on every page. 
The perfectionist faction may propose an 
argument that they are now dated and inaccurate 
in places. That’s to ignore their unique style, 
often copied but never bettered. The poring 
over them in manageable format has held my 
attention over more years than I like to recall. 



The Hillwalkers' 
Library 

Jim Perrin 


Literary recommendations 
for hillwalkerswith a passion 
for the written word 


The particular volume from the original 
set of seven that’s long been my favourite is 
Book Three: The Central Fells - which may not 
include any of the Lakeland giants, but does 
contain a portfolio of the perennially popular 
gems of the region: Helm Crag, Loughrigg Fell, 
Pike o’Stickle, Silver How, Blea Rigg, Pavey 
Ark, Thunacar Knott. These maybe lesser 
heights, but scan through memory-bank and 
see how many bright moments they reflect! 

That point about the map-as-text, to be read 
as much at leisure as when out on the fells, is a 
crucial one when you consider Wainwrighfs work. 
I’m a great devotee of the footnote and its role in 
creating alternative discourses to the main text. 
Throughout these guides that’s the presence of 
those neat regional maps, which are opened out. 


reflected on, by all the vignettes in neat copper- 
plate that adorn their margins. As here, on the 
afforested slopes of Armboth Fell above Thirlmere: 

''Hidden away in the gloom of the Thirlmere 
plantations are many reminders of community 
life here before Manchester condemned the area 
to a slow death and an everlasting silence. Ruined 
farmsteads and shepherds huts, overgrown 
cart-roads, and crumbling allotment and intake 
walls, deprived of sunlight, have become spectral 
ghosts, green with moss, in the depths of the forest; 
the cairns erected to mark the Harrop Tarn path 
when it traversed an openfellside still stand, 
heavily overshadowed by trees. The west side of 
Thirlmere had its illicit whisky distilleries and 
cockpits, too, and altogether a very interesting 
history. Now all is buried beneath a green shroud.” 

Passages like this represent the high art of 
the footnote: masterful, concise evocations 
with heart-felt underlying message. 

Wainwright is at his best in operating under 
the space-constraints of his guides. 

In a different mode, here’s the description 
of that deliciously airy line of ascent above 
Stickle Tarn of Jack’s Rake on Pavey Ark: 

"Care should be taken to avoid falling 
down the precipice or sending stones over the 
edge. Falling bodies, human or mineral, may 
constitute a danger to unseen climbers on the 
rocks or the scree below, or to grazing sheep.” 

The deft restraint’s a marvel, the real focus 
of concern left in no doubt. As with the book’s 
dedication, "to those eager explorers of the fells, 
the dogs of Lakeland”, I can’t help but warm 
to the old curmudgeon, while appreciating 
the depth of his knowledge and marvelling 
at those exquisite draughtsman’s skills. M 
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Rattlesnakes 
and Bald Eagles 

Hiking the Pacific Crest Trail 

Chris Townsend 

Sandstone Press, £15.99 


THIS BOOK GIVES an amazingly clear snapshot 
of a time when long distance backpacking 
was very different from the way it is today. 
Chris Townsend walked the PCX in 1982 
(see feature on page 52), before emails, 
the internet, mobile phones, satphones, 
iPads - and of course lightweight gear. 

During his six-month hike on the PCX, 
south to north for 2,500 miles from Mexico to 
Canada, Chris’s only way of keeping in touch 


Chris Townsend walked the 
PCT in 1982, before emails, 
the internet, mobile phones, 
satphones, iPads - and of 
course Lightweight gear 


with people at home was by postcard and letter. 
He managed the logistics of walking the trail 
by forwarding supply parcels to the relatively 
few staging points along the way, which at that 
time had not really switched on to the fact that 
hikers were a market waiting to be serviced. 

At times, on the sections with the longest 
gap between supply points, his pack weighed 
almost as much as he did. These sections often 
corresponded with the toughest parts of the 
PCT, with camps above 9,000 feet for days at a 


New book reviews 


time. The trail community’ of which he 
was part consisted of a few dozen people 
and meeting them was a real event. 

As Chris notes in a postscript, it is 
rather different now. Each April, there 
is a Zero Day Kick Off near the Mexican 
border which is like an exhibition. The 
number of thru-hikers has gone up from 
a few hundred each year to thousands, 
due partly to the phenomenal success of 
Cheryl Strayed’s book Wild: From Lost 
to Found on the PCT, which has sold 
over a million copies and has been made 
into a film starring Reese Witherspoon. 

I suspect however that Chris is 
glad he walked the PCX when he did. It was a 
genuine wilderness backpacking experience 
and confirmed in his mind that this was 
what he wanted to do for the rest of his life. 

His account is honest and simply told, which 
adds to its appeal. For him, the essence of 
such a walk is the time you are by yourself 
with the glory of nature all around you in the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains. 

After starting with a desert crossing, there is 
a long section when you are above the snowline 
and reliable kit becomes essential. This is much 
less of a problem now than it was 30 years ago 
and everything Chris took or wore was tested to 
its limits, and sometimes beyond. Two-thirds 
of the way up the trail, his boots reached the 
end of their particular journey and after some 
hesitation, he bought a pair of lightweight trail 
shoes which just about saw him through. 

To the list at the beginning of this review 
I could add ‘no digital cameras’, and the 
photographs in the book are scans from 
35mm slides, which does mean they have lost 
a bit in the process. They still give a pretty 
good impression of what the PCT is like. 

As Chris says in his introduction, the PCT 
was “the defining walk of my life”, and what 
followed was “a continuation of the joy I found 
on that trail”. It’s something of a privilege to share 
those feelings, all the way from beginning to end. 
Roger Smith 


Book round-up 


Britannia Obscura: 
Mapping Hidden Britain 
Joanne Parker 

Jonathan Cape, £16.99 (hardback) 



A look at the 
unfamiliar maps 
of Britain, from 
megalithic hunting 
trails to cave systems 
and canal routes. 

Each chapter focusses 
on how a different 
group or community imagines the 
land and our relationship with it, and 
provides an affectionate, alternative 
exploration to make readers feel 
morefamiliarwith Britain. 


Darkness Descending 

Ken Jones 

Quercus,£8.99 

This isan inspiring 
account of a former 
Special Forces soldier 
and his battle against 
adversity. The author 
harrowingly recalls 
being thrown down 
a mountain by two 
avalanches, his four-day crawl to 
safety and then his biggest challenge, 
trying to walk again. If you liked 
Touching the Vb/d then this is 
one for you. 



KEN JONES 


Extreme Food 

BearGrylls 

Transworld Publishers, £20 

Anyone who has 
watched Grylls’ show 
on television will 
know that this book 
won’t be one for the 
squeamish. While 
there is a heavy dose 
of stomach-turning 
tales, the author also gives detailed 
lessons in the art of foraging, wild 
cooking and surviving in 
extreme circumstances. 
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Letters 


editorial(i)tgomagazine.co.uk 


Share your views, your experiences and yourfavourite photos 


Postal address 

The Editor, The Great Outdoors, Newsquest Specialist Media, 
30 Cannon Street, London EC4M 6YJ 

Please include a phone number and postal address. 
Letters may be edited for clarity or to fit the space available. 


Short straw 

I have just been reading the December issue and 
was interested in the Scarpa Zodiac shoe in the 
gear section. I was up in Skye about a month 
ago doing some scrambling, it was a damp day 
and I was finding the boots I was wearing not 
that great with grip in the wet, so I have been 
looking out for a another scrambling shoe. 

I got quite excited about the Scarpa Zodiac, 
went online to find out more about the shoe 
and found that Scarpa don’t do my size. 

I am a short man and my feet are not that big. 
I am finding it harder and harder to discover 
outdoor clothing and boots that fit. With the 
boot department, I normally have to go for 
the womans boot. I just cant understand why 
the companies are now making the men’s sizes 
bigger. At one time a men’s size started at a six 
but now seem to start from a seven or bigger. 

As for the clothing sizes, do the clothing 
companies think that all guys have long legs? I 
just can’t seem to find trousers that have a short 
or extra short leg, plus most trousers now have 
zips so that you can put them on over boots. 


which makes shorting the legs impossible. I am 
now beginning to think that I must be the only 
short and small-footed man out in the hills! 
James Gould 


Overpriced outdoors 

The December magazine arrived today. I cannot 
envisage many Christmas stockings being 
filled with the gear shown in your Winter Gear 
Guide. Am I the only subscriber who cannot 
afford or would wish to pay £50 for a beanie 
hat, £600 for a jacket or £355 for a shirt? I have 
been walking hills and paddling kayaks and 
canoes for in excess of 30 years and have never 
had to spend these ludicrous prices to stay 
warm, dry and comfortable. What will you 
be showing once we come out of austerity? 

Bob Andrews 

Ed: There were some pricey pieces in there. 
Hopef u I ly to balance that weVe a ‘waterproof 
jackets under £100’ in the May issue and 
budget gear in the June issue. We also fairly 


regularly spend the afternoon scouring 
the online retailers for online bargains 
article, most recently down jackets. 

Winter wardrobe 

In my opinion, the following kit should 
be added to the equipment checklist for 
winter [Hill Skills, The Great Outdoors, 
December 2014] : map, hat, spare 
batteries and a spare pair of socks. 

Ray Horner 

Lost & found 

I found a ladies Berghaus coat on Great Shunner 
Fell on 2 November. The strange thing was I had 
lost my own coat that day, so yours potentially 
saved me from some bad weather. I then went 
onto be reunited with my own by a family who 
kindly looked out for it as they walked back 
down towards Hawes. [If you are the owner 
please contact doctoredscott@googlemail.com.] 
Dr Eve Scott 


Is it worth removing pylons in 
National Parks and AONBs? 


National Grid is set to investigate ways of removing pylons which damage the views in eight National 
Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty (AONB) in England and Wales. The pylons’ cables will 
be ‘undergrounded’ out of sight instead (read thefullstoryand see this month’s TGO Poll results on 
page 18). The question is: will removing pylons cause more damage than good, and could taxpayers’ 
money be better spent on our treasured wild spaces? Here is what you said on tgomagazine.co.uk: 


0 “Clearlywith 
some lines the 
potential impacts 
on ecology and 
archaeologywill 
exceed the visual 
benefit but, with 
proper restoration, 
any scars (principally 
bare ground after 
burial) will heal and 
be unnotice able 
after a couple 
of years.” 

Friends of the 
Peak District 


0 “ We have largely 
got used to these 
things strung out 
across our countryside. 
The financial case for 
pylons is strong. If 
technology can reduce 
this differential then 
the case for the 
landscape becomes a 
lot stronger. Maybe 
this money would be 
better directed at 
ensuringthat no new 
pylons are erected 
through these 


sensitive landscapes.” 
Ian Baildon-Smith 

O “They will only 
put up more wind 
farmsand they look 
worse! They are up, 
let’sjust live with 
them and save some 
(lots of) money.” 

Dave McDonnell 

O “Friends of the 
Lake District has 
campaigned for many 
years for the removal 


of wires from 
National Parks and 
AONBs nationally. 
Unfortunately while 
we support National 
Grid’s proposals to 
remove wires in the 
parks mentioned in 
this article, at the same 
time they are currently 
proposing 44km of 
new pylons in and close 
to the Lake District 
National Park.” 

Friends of the 
Lake District 
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0 Hill Skills 



How to take amazing photos in winter 

Professional photographer Mark Gilligan explains the best kit and best 
techniques to get the most out of this scenic ti me of the year 


There is no doubting that the mere 
mention of snow descending upon us has 
outdoor fans buzzing with excitement 
As photographers, winter offers you and I 
the opportunity to go back and revisit and 
capture that special place in its white cloak. 

Of course the picture postcard image 
isn’t always evident, as sometimes the white 
stuff disappears just as quickly as it arrived, 
but the various combinations of deep and 
crisp and even, allied with the frosts that 


reinvigorate the fading slush, is something 
that we should take advantage of. 

Some will venture out and snap away 
merrily just to have those memory shots 
while others will make it a mission to get 
that special photo. Whatever your intention, 
the change in terrain and scenery are to be 
cosseted and because of the potential dangers 
naturally treated with even more respect. 

Actually, unless you have been up in the 
Highlands, our more recent darker months 


haven’t exactly smothered us with snow. 
Sure we have had the odd heavy flurry 
with the tops visibly coated for months but 
nothing sustained on lower levels. For me a 
nice blanket ofthe stuff without causing the 
country to grind to a halt would do nicely! 

I recall the western lakes being deluged 
and dumped upon a year last April, when 16 
foot drifts closed the coast road for days. It 
was very harsh but I think it’s fair to say that 
milder winters have been more prevalent. 
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What equipment to take 


1. Take as Little kit as possible 

Apartfromwrappingyourself in warm 
clothing, keep camera gear to a minimum. 

I always travel with a basic kit, and for 
that I mean no more than two lenses. 

I can achieve a multitude of distances 
and perspectives with a focal range from 
17- 105 mm that covers most eventualities. 


2. Use filters 

I use a polariser to ensure I capture those 
nice blue skies (when they appear...) 
and carry three soft, grey graduated 
fi Iters too. They give the camera the 
help it needs, because it doesn’t have 
the ability to see all we do, in the way 
we do. It has a limited ‘dynamic range’. 
Our eyes are vastly superior and we see 
the detail and extremes in light clearly. 
Cameras don’t and graduated filters 
are a vital photographic tool to aid the 
capture of the scene in most landscape 
situations no matter what time of year. 


On occasion I have been known to 
put the ‘big stopper’ on the lens when 
the weather is not playing ball and try 
to show a different side to the scene. 

3. Weigh down the tripod 

I use a carbon tripod that is light but can 
suffer in heavy winds. If it has a hook 
on the centre column, a bag of locally 
sourced stones dropped into a carrier bag 
(I always have one in the kit bag) helps, 
along with a cable or remote release 
to minimise any shake. If you’re on the 
hoof with friends, shots can usually be 
taken hand held on a relatively fast 
shutter speed or by ‘upping the ISO’. 

4. Keep batteries warm and dry 

Like me, older cameras used to suffer 
from the cold, but now seem to be hardier. 

I keep my batteries wrapped up warm 
and in a dry bag. Check that your kit is as 
weatherproofed as the conditions will allow. 



Ice in the beck at dusk looking 
towards the Screes 

Captured using a ‘bigstopper’ 
-a dark, neutral density filter 
that allows a long exposure 



How to avoid burnout or 
over-darkened images 

One of the issues that people 
come across with landscape 
photography is the great foreground 
poor/sky syndrome or vice 
versa. Winter is no different. 

Ifyou imagine thatthe lens isyour 
eye, then all that brightness will shut 
your pupils down and it does the same 
to the lens. As a resu It, that lovely 
detail can be lost. Balance is the key 
so ensure that you avoid the dreaded 
burnout or over darkening. Read the 
histogram on the back, via the menu, 
and if it’s peaking too much to one 
side or the other then adjust the AV 
accordingly. The polariser will act like a 
pair of sunglassesand sometimes that 
will be all that is needed. If not, take the 
exposure from the foreground, then if 
needed add the correct soft graduated 
filter into the top half of the image. If 
you are positioned with the sun directly 
overyourshoulderthereisagood 
chance your scene will be well lit but 
as it drops further,you‘l I infringe it. 



Composition and processing in winter 

It is no good having an image that is technically perfect but 
compositionally bad. The reverse also applies. 


River Derwent on a stark 
winter’s day towards Skiddaw 

Naked tree branches are used 
for composition, and place the 
image in winter 


1. Look for ice 

Look for features to give the photo a feel of 
where you are and what you are conveying. 
Rocks, outcrops and water features, the same 
ones we pass throughout the year, will present 
opportunities to reflect the season. Sometimes 
the merest hint of ice will be sufficient coupled 
with a stark backdrop. They can help create 
great lead-in lines too. Interest is the key. 

2. Use trees 

Trees will have shed their leaves that masked 
scenes throughout the rest of the year. 

Stark, naked branches now reach upwards 
offering a completely different contrast 
from the dense foliage that swayed in warm 
summer winds. That’s what you’re seeking. 
Something that places the picture in that 
season. Even though some days might not be 
as bright they still offeryou possibilities. 

3. Always think composition 

Compose the picture in camera and use the 
viewfinder like the canvas. Getting as much right 
in camera is a mantra of mine. Anyone who has 



been on my workshops will tell you that is how I 
work. Get the basics right and the rest will follow 
easily. Processing should be at an absolute 
minimumand notthebeallandendall. Itshould 
be quick, simple, minor tweaks and not a major 
‘slider fest’ where colours and contrasts are over 
loaded. If it’s captured right in the first place 
that wont be necessary. Simplicity is the key. 

Whether it is deep snow, dark and 
wintery or a fabu lously crisp, frosty, 
blue-sky day, get the camera out! □ 


wastwaterphotography.co.uk 

@wastwaterl 
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Interpret contours 

In the third of our navigation series taken from Mountain Training’s new 
hillwalking book, Steve Long and PlasyBrenin staff look at basic techniques 
for navigation. This month: understanding contours on the map 


Contour lines are the conventional 
synnbols used to indicate height 
Being able to visualise the shape 
of the landscape by looking at the 
contour lines on a nnap is a very 
useful skill that can be developed 
with practice and experience. In 
rennote and connplex terrain where 
there is an absence of features it 
is often only contour infornnation 
that provides clues to our location. 
Since natural features don’t change 
as quickly or easily as their man- 
made counterparts, being able to 
use them to navigate is essential. 

Creating a mental picture of 
a three-dimensional landscape 
from a two-dimensional map 
can be difficult initially; however 
understanding basic principles 
and applying simple knowledge 
will lead to improvement and 
refinement of these skills. 

On distinct slopes, it is often 
possible to use a contour line 
as a handrail, by taking care to 
maintain the same height. Subtle 
changes in the contour line can 


be used as a tick-off feature, for 
example where it intersects with 
a stream or bulges around a spur. 

The basics 

Understandingthe basic 
principles provides a good starting 
point when trying to create a 
mental picture of the landscape 
from contour information. 

Index contour lines are 
labelled with a number showing 
their height above sea level. 

The top of the figures are 
orientated pointing uphill, so by 
finding one of these figures it 
is possible to work out which is 
uphill and which isdownhill. 

The closer together the 
contour lines are the steeper the 
slope and the further apart they 
are the flatter the ground. This 
is all relative, but knowing this 
information allows for better 
understanding of shape and with 
practice it is possible to determine 
rough angles of slopes based on 
contour information alone. The 


experience gained from walking up 
and down slopes and comparing 
them to the contour information 
on the map will allowfor more 
informed decisions about whether 
or not slopes confronted in the 
future are passable. This experience 
can also provide useful information 
duringthe planning stage. 

Recognising the basic slope 
shapes from the map seems 
straightforward; however in 
practice the ground is rarely 
uniform and the majority of slopes 
will be composite comprising 
two or three of the basic types. 

As well as basic slope shapes, 
contour lines depict an array of 
other topographical features 
that can be seen in the landscape. 
Learning to recognise such 
features as valleys, spurs , tops, 
ridges and knolls on both the 
map and the ground will make 
contour interpretation easier. 

Use a magnifying glass on 
the compass to pick out the 
contour detail underneath other 


Recognising 
slope angle from 
contour spacing 


1:50,000 

Thickcontour lines 
onmapperlcm 


Slope 1:25,000 

Angle Thickcontour lines 



Icm 


Icm 
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Relating the map and the Land to each other 



markings. This is particularly 
useful when there are a lot of 
outcrop markings obscuring 
the contour lines. (Harvey maps 
remove a lot of these outcrop 
markings by using a grey contour 
line to signify rocky ground.) 

• If possible try to gain height 
above your location and look 
down onto the ground. This 
willfeel like looking at an aerial 
photograph and can sometimes 
make it easier to see land shapes 
and picture contour lines. 

• Consider measuring contour 
features to give an idea of scale 
and how big they might be on 
the ground. As an example if you 
measure a ring contour to be 
2mm across on 1:25,000 map you 
will be lookingfor a feature that 


is 50m across on the ground. 

• Practise using contours by using 
1: 10,000 orienteering maps with 
5m contours. The features will be 
more consistently and accurately 
marked (because they have 
been systematically surveyed) 
than on the smaller scale maps. 

One of the easiest ways to 
convert contour lines into a 
mental picture is to imagine the 
lines as high tide marks left by 
the sea. As the water level drops 
it leaves a ‘shoreline’ every 5 
or 10 metres on the landscape. 

This analogy can often be used 
when trying to interpret the 
ground before consulting the 
map and is particularly useful 
when relocating. As an example, 
if trying to identify the shape of 


the ground around a particular 
location, imagine standing on 
the shore with water lapping at 
your feet. Remember that water 
fills to a level. It should now be 
possible to trace out the shoreline 
left and right of your position. 

Reading between 
the lines 

It’s worth bearing in mind that a 
contour line will only showthe 
shape of the ground at that 
particular height. Smaller features 
may be missed by falling within the 
contour interval. If a feature is 9 
metres higher than the previous 
contour line it may not appear on a 
map with contour lines at 10 metre 
intervals. This can be surprising 
when viewing the actual landscape 
as it may contain features you were 
not expecting to see. In some 
situations the terrain may undulate 
dramatically although this may not 
be shown on the map. With 
experience of the terrain you are 
walking through it is sometimes 
possible to ‘read between the lines.’ 
Indications on the ground around a 
current location may provide clues 
that the ground ahead might be 
more complex than indicated by the 
map. Often the problem arises 
when the horizontal spacing 
between contour lines is large. 
Generally when the ground is steep 
there is less likelihood of there 
being features that do not appear 
on the map. Plateau areas, gentle 
slopes and undulating ridges 
provide more scope for the land to 


rise and fall within a contour 
interval. This problem can be 
exacerbated when using a map with 
a greater contour interval. Harvey 
maps use a 15 metre contour 
interval; although they use a dotted 
interim contour called a form line to 
mark significant features that fall 
between contour lines. □ 


NEXT MONTH 

Using a compass 



Hill Walking - Third Edition 

This is a major reference book for every 
wa I ker as wel I as for those who wish to 
lead groups in the U K and I reland. It is 
split into three sections: gettingaround 
in the hills, the upland environment and 
party management, all of which contain 
colourful illustrations, photos and maps 
which bring essential techniquesto life. 
This book has been written by Steve Long, 
with contributions from Plas y Brenin staff, 
and provides an indispensable guide to the 
skills required for summer hillwalking. 

Hill Walking is published by 
Mountain Training who administer 
nationally accredited awards and 
skills courses in walking, climbing and 
mountaineering. You can buy a copy from 
theirwebsitemountain-training.org 


Contour section 
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Hill Skills Weather 



Understand the weather Part 2: Rain 


In the second in a series about mountain weather with Cicerone books, author of Mountain Weather 
David Pedgley, looks up to the clouds and explains rain, and howto interpret the forecasts 


Clouds are wet Walking in cloud you gather 
water droplets on your hair and clothes. Plants 
also gather droplets as cloud blows through 
them. Inside clouds, droplets knock into each 
other and grow slowly. It takes something like 
an hour to reach the size of a drizzle drop (which 
isstill small enough to have no effect falling on 
a water surface), but not much longer to reach a 
raindrop. As a drop grows heavier it falls faster. 
Hence a rain-forming cloud not only has to last 
something like an hour, it must be deep enough 
to let drops grow as they fall. Drizzly clouds are 
usually at least several hundred metres deep 
rainy clouds are much deeper. Most clouds are 
not deep or long-lasting so they cannot give rain. 

O shows a low with a warm and a cold front. 
The warmest winds are the south-westerlies 
between the two fronts - in what is called the 
warm sector of the low. I n a warm sector there is 
often much stratus and stratocumulus cloud with 
outbreaks of drizzle. Nearthe low centre there 
are often hidden upper clouds with outbreaks of 
rain. Ahead of the warm front, there is a belt of 
rain 200km wide or more, moving across country 
with the front. Near the cold front there is usually 


a narrower and heavier band of rain. Fronts vary 
greatly: some have little or no rain. If a front is 
coming towards you, check with the forecast how 
heavy and how long-lasting the rain is likely to be. 
Slow-moving fronts can give persistent rain. 

We can see there is a sequence of weather as 
a warm sector low and its fronts pass overhead 
(®). In a ridge ahead of the low there are likely to 
be cumulus and stratocumulus clouds by day, 
largely clearing at night. As the wind backs to 
south before the warm front, upper clouds 
spread from the west. The first to come are likely 
to be cirrus and cirrostratus, perhaps with a halo 
- a white ring around the sun or moon at 22°. 
Then come altostratus and altocumulus, 
darkening as they deepen to nimbostratus, from 
which rain falls for several hours, with lowering 
stratus clouds beneath. 

After the wind veers as the warm front 
passes overhead, there are the warm, damp 
south-west winds and the clouds of the warm 
sector. As the cold front comes near there can 
be outbreaks of rain from hidden upper clouds. 
Rain can stop before or after the wind veers 
again at the cold front but, as drier air spreads 
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e 

Deep low to the west of Britain. 
On the next day the low 
centre moved across Scotland, 
having brought over 100mm 
(4in) of rain to Snowdonia. 


O 

Deep low centred between Orkney 
and Shetland. Extensive rain clouds 
have moved away to the north and 
have already been followed by 
clusters of showers into Ireland, 
Wales and northern England (as 
well as Scotland, where they are 
partly hidden by streaks of cirrus 
clouds). Over Ireland, the shower 
clouds have fuzzy tops leaning 
northwards; over much of England, 
there are rows of cumulus clouds. 



0 

A great swirl of frontal clouds 
around a deep low centred over 
southern England. Wet and 
stormy weather over England and 
Wales. Scottish snow showers 
later spread south. Some land 
can be recognised in the cloud 
gaps: parts of Scotland (Lewis 
and Kintyre) and Ireland (Galway 
Bay and Waterford-Rosslare). 



0 

An old, slow-moving low off south- 
west Ireland. It took three days to 
reach the North Sea, giving rain on the 
way almost everywhere. The spiral 
band of frontal cloud has broken into 
a complex pattern of cumulus and 
upper clouds. (Try describing this, 
let alone forecasting its change!). 



in, the cloud base rises, and breaks grow as 
the cloud changes to cumulus in the west or 
north-west winds. The whole sequence may 
take one to three days, and the details can 
vary a lot from one warm sector to another. 

Signs of likely rain to come are: sheets or 
cirrus, cirrostratus or altocumulus spreading 
across the sky, thickening and darkening 
within a few hours to altostratus. 

Watch out, too, if formerly rainless sheets 
of stratocumulus darken and lower. Always 
remember there may be hidden upper clouds that 
can give rain falling through the lower clouds. 



FRONT 


O Vertical cross-section through a warm 
sector, along the line AB, showing typical 
layering of clouds and areas of rain. 


The combination of rain and wind is irksome 
and can be dangerous if windchill is extreme. 
Such driving rain comes most often with winds 
blowing from between south-east and west, 
with the warm and cold fronts of lows whose 
centres typically move between Scotland and 
Iceland. It can be almost continuous for days or 
even weeks in western and northern parts of 
the British Isles as one low after another passes 
by. Watch for large, deep lows forecast to come 
nearoroverthe British Isles. Foursatellite 
pictures above illustrate some typical events. 

® shows a deep low approaching from the 
west; later it moved north-east across I reland and 
Scotland, giving 100mm (4in) of rain in Snowdonia 
and ending a long spell of summery weather. 0 
shows a deep low centred between Orkney and 
Shetland that gave rain everywhere, and winds 
over northern Scotland reached Force 11 at sea 
level, with a phenomenal gust of 153mph 
recorded on Cairn Gorm summit.©shows an old 
low off south-west I reland that crept eastwards 
to the North Sea over the next three days, giving 
periods of rain almost everywhere. □ 


NEXT MONTH Understanding snow 


r ^ 



W A mixture of clouds: patches of stratus (base 
about 200m) and stratocumulus (about 500m); and 
almost uniform nimbostratus well above the tops of 
the Cuillin.The lake surface shows it is raining but 
there is little or no wind. A cold front has passed not 
long since, and low clouds have broken rapidly. 
Upper clouds are still deep enough to give rain, but 
the I ighter patches show that the expected 
clearance is already underway. But watch for 
cumulus clouds and showers within a few hours. 



Mountain Weather is published 
by Cicerone Press. The Author 
is David Pedgley. To buy a copy 
of Mountain Weather (or any 
other Cicerone technique book 
or mini-guide) at a 25% discount 
please use the code TG025 on the 
Cicerone website: cicerone.co.uk. 
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New gear 

Words: Will Renwick 


Hanwag 

Najera Surround Mid GTX 

Gore-Tex’s new Surround waterproof technology 
aims to provide 360° breathability - that means 
protection not only above, but underneath 
the foot as well. The Najera has waterproof air 
channel strips that are extremely low in the boot, 
plus a breathable insole. This is a lightweight, 
part-leather, part-air mesh boot designed for 
high intensity trekking in warmer climes. 
hanwag.com 


Jack Wolfskin 

Gecko 

Jack Wolfskin has once again updated 
its classic fleece. It looks a good one 
for a mid-layer, with its microfiber 
polyester fabric making it a lightweight 
255g (for a men’s large). It comes in a 
selection of autumnal colours for men 
with brighter options for women (£40). 
jack-wolfskin.co.uk 


Water-to-Go 

Go! 

Water-to-Go has responded to requests 
for a smaller version of their 75cl filter 
bottle, releasing a 98g, 50cl model 
intended for more everyday use. It uses 
a removable mechanical filter, with 
micro pores, to catch 99.9 percent of 
bacteria, and features a timer to tell you 
when you need to replace it (around two 
months of use). The bottle costs £12.95 
and a replacement filter is £7.95. 


Osprey 

Koby 20 children’s pack 

Shrinking its adult city pack down to a 20 
litre. Osprey has created a mini version for 
youngsters. The 440g bag has a flat base, 
to enable it to stand alone, plus multiple 
pockets, including a non-scratch compartment 
for electronics/glasses. It also has safety 
features including reflective strips, an inner 
key clip and a built in whistle (£30). 
ospreypacks.com 
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FIRST LOOK REVIEW 



Osprey 

Variant 52 


£140 I AieOOg 


ospreyeurope.com 

A fully-featured and comfortable winter backpack 


This pack from Osprey is designed 
specifically to carry winter 
equipment There’s a 37-litre 
one that should appeal to day 
climbers and the like, but the 
52-litre could be used for a winter 
camp. What you need from winter 
backpacks is an efficient stowing 
system for the crampons, in 
particular, ice axe, and a shovel. 
Afully-loaded Variant is a neat 
and tidy bag (is there anything 
morethrillingthan loadinga 
backpack with crampons). The 
crampons are held at the back 
in a pocket that’s reinforced 
against the spikes, but only at the 
back, so remember to point them 


outwards. There’s space either 
side for an ice axe or shovel that 
is easy and comfortable to use. 
Another key component is the 
removable floating lid. Once gone 
a weatherproof flap comfortably 
acts as a lighter lid (it can also be 
used as extra weatherproofing 
underthe lid. And once the hipbelt 
is moved, some 400g has been 
shed. The frame can be removed 
too. The back is particularly 
comfortable, and designed to 
shed snow as there are no vents 
for ittobuild up. I thinktime will 
prove it to be durable, but we’ll 
update this reviewonline. 

Daniel Neilson 



FIRST LOOK REVIEW 


HyBridge Lite Moody 


Canada Goose 


ldmountaincentre.com; canada-goose.com 


An extremely lightweight, 
packabie and comfortabie 
down jacket 


Canada Goose is perhaps more 
well-known for its heavy-duty, 
Arctic exploration down gear, but 
the HyBridge Lite Hoody proves it 
has just as much to offer in the lofty 
and technical department as well. 

The weight-to-warmth ratio 
of this jacket is superb - a men’s 
medium only weighs 331gand 
works in temperatures as low as 
-5°C. It packs down easily too, 
which meansyou can speedily 
stuff the jacket into virtually any 
corner, compartment or pocket 
of your backpack. The slim fit is 
also nicely-tailored, which uses 
stretch panels on the sides and 
underarms with elasticated 
hem and cuffs to prevent the 
restriction of movement and the 
jacket riding up. The pockets aren’t 
adequate for maps, but you can 
just about squeeze your hands 
into the lower pockets while a 
pack hip belt is on (these pockets 
keepyour hands insulated and 
cushioned behind a wall of down), 
and the top pockets, although 
small, are easily accessible. All 
have pleasantly chunky zip pulls. 

The light and stretchy hood is 
effective with vision only slightly 
impaired when turningthe head. 


I didn’t get to test this in severe 
wind, but its airy construction and 
stretchy rand suggest it would 
be difficult to blow backwards. 

The jacket’s lOD fabric, although 
suitably hardy for an insulating 
under layer, might need some care 
if worn alone as an outer layer 
on dry and mild days in rugged 
environments (there is very minor 
fraying on one of the cuff seams 
after one month of use). I was not 
originally sold on the thumbholes, 
but they have proven efficient 
in protecting and warming the 
hands. Yeah, it’s not cheap, but this 
is a fantastic lightweight jacket 
which will work well in almost 
all UK-based winter weather 
(except the most extreme). 

James Reader 


TGO's gear reviewers 


Chris Townsend 

Heights’S” Boot size 9 
Clothing size Medium 
(with short legs!) 

Chris Townsend has written 17 books on 
theoutdoors, including the award-winning 
The Backpacker's Handbook. Among his walking 
achievements, he was the first person to complete 
a continuous round of all the Munros and Tops 
and the first to walk the 1600-mile length of the 
Canadian Rockies. Chris has been reviewing gear 
for The Great Outdoors since 1991. 




Judy Armstrong 

Height 5'2” 

Boot size 3.5/4 

Clothing size 12/Women's Medium 


Judy Armstrong has been testing gear for 
The Great Outdoors since 2005 but has been 
hillwalking and mountaineering for 30 years. 
Originallyfrom New 
Zealand, Judy lives in 
the North York Moors 
National Park and also has 
a base in the French Alps. 






Daniel Neilson 

Height 6’0 Shoe size 11 
Clothing size Large 

Daniel Neilson has been a writer 
and editor for 15 years during which time 
he’s trekked in the Andes, Canada, Georgia 
and in Europe. He has been working for The 
Great Outdoors magazine for two years testing 
gear and writing features, and stepping in 
for Emily while she was on maternity leave. 
Apart from hillwalking Daniel is also a keen 
trail runner and enjoys adventure races. 
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Gear comparative review 



Winter 

sleeping bags 


Daniel Neilson braves the cold to test some of the 
warmest sleeping bags on the market 


FIRSTLY, A WORD OF WARNING. Most of 
these sleeping bags are seriously warm, 
and only for the winter season. These are 
sleeping bags we considered to be used 
for a winter camp in the Highlands for 
example, when temperatures can drop 
to -10°C, and then also the wind-chill 
factor on top of that. Therefore, we asked 
companies to recommend bags with 
around a -10°C to -20°C. Some are to a 
slightly higher temperature rating. But if 
you’re in a snow hole, you want one of these. 

There’s a lot to take into account when 
choosing a cold-weather sleeping bag. 
Things that maybe forgivable in a three- 
season sleeping bag, such as a zip that 
regularly snags or an ill-fitting hood, is 
not at - 10°C. The problems with gear are 
multiplied when the weather is particularly 
cold, and can be dangerous if it fails. At 
-20°C, everything needs to be perfect. 

The first thing to look at when choosing 
a winter sleeping bag is the temperature 
rating. There has been an attempt to 
develop a European standard (EN 13537). 
As a result there are usually three/four 
ratings: Upper Limit, Comfort, Lower 
Limit and Extreme. They are defined as: 
Upper Limit: The temperature at which 
a standard man can sleep without 
excessive perspiration. It is established 
with the hood and zip open and 
with the arms outside of the bag. 

Comfort: The temperature at which a 
standard woman can expect to sleep 
comfortably in a relaxed position. 

Lower Limit: The temperature at which 
a standard man can sleep for eight hours 
in a curled position without waking. 
Extreme: The minimum temperature 
at which a standard woman can 
remain for six hours without risk of 
death from hypothermia (though 
frostbite is still possible). 

Of course, the use of the word 
standard’ is negotiable so hopefully you’ll 


have some idea from your current sleeping 
bag whether you sleep warm or cold. So 
bear in mind the limit ratings are very 
much a guide, and Extreme temperature 
is exactly that - very, very extreme. 

Once you’ve identified the temperature 
range, it’s time to snuggle into it (yes, even 
in the shop) and look at the other factors. 
Most important is fit; they all differ. It needs 
to be snug but comfortable to be efficient, 
and also bear in mind what clothes you’ll 
be wearing too, in the same way you’d take 
a thick pair of socks to try on boots. All 
winter sleeping bags have a hood and a 
boxed foot, and most have a draft collar. 

The zips also need an insulated baffle 
behind it. All those reviewed here do, but 
some are better than others. The zip is the 
weakest point in the bag for cold entry. 

Most of the bags here are down and that 
has the best warmth-to -weight ratio for 
winter bags. Generally the higher the down 
rating, the more efficient use of down there 
is. So, for example, take two equally rated 
bags, one with 650 down fill and one with 
900 down fill - the latter will need less fill 
but be lighter and more packable, but likely 
more expensive. The use of hydrophobic 
down is becoming more widespread and 
this so far seems a good thing. The down is 
treated and doesn’t absorb so much water. 
Of the bags here, only the Therm- A- Rest 
bag uses hydrophobic down. The outer 
shell material is also important. It should be 
windproof, fast drying and water repellent, 
yet without feeling like a plastic bag. The 
inner material needs to be comfortable 
against the skin. Einally, it’s worth 
considering the weight. Synthetic insulation 
will keep much of the insulating properties 
even when wet. The Vaude Arctic 1200, for 
example, uses PrimaLoft Highloft fill. It’s a 
good option, but bulkier and can be heavier. 

Testing notes 

All weight on digital scales in smallest stuff sack. 



Check for this 


Fill is either down or synthetic, 
and both have their advantages 
and disadvantages. Down 
fill is loftier, warmer for its 
weight and comfortable over 
a wider temperature range, 
but synthetic fi 1 1 d ries faster 
and still insulates if wet. 


Check for this 

Construction - 

Narrow sleeping bags are warmer 
however they are a tighter fit 
and will restrict movement more. 
A hood is needed for winter, 
and a circular or oval cut at the 
foot won’t compress the down 
(making it warmer). Getting the 
length right will also minimise 
spots for cold air. Sometimes a 
shoulder baffle is useful too. 



The problems with 
gear are multiplied 
when the weather 
is particularly 
coldi and can be 
dangerous if it fails. 
At -20°C| everything 
needs to be perfect 
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Temperature rating 

There are generally four accepted 
temperature ratings for sleeping 
bags (Upper Limit, Comfort, Lower 
Limit and Extreme) although 
not all companies use them. The 
Comfort level is a good indicator, 
but use your experience in a 
summer sleeping bag to judge 
howyou sleep (hot or cold) . 

These ratings are only a guide. 


PHD 


Check for this 


bunloorst 


BEST 

BUY. 


Personalised Tech-Light Sleeping bag 


varies (from £481) I Ovaries 


I designed this sleeping bag myself. Well, with 
considerable advice from PHD themselves, 
but it was made to my specifications. PH D is 
an exceptional little company making some of 
the world’s best custom down equipment (the 
best if you believe Sir Ranulph Fiennes - which 
I do). Everything is handmade in England, so the 
quality is second to none, and the small workforce 
means that they can make sleeping bags, and 
jackets, with an exceptionally high down fill 
power ( I’m cu rrent ly tryi ng ou t a 1,000-fi 1 1 jacket 
- the highest available). As a result it makes the 
products very light and very packable. I went 


through the design process with Peter Elliot at 
PHD. The starting point was the temperature 
rating - in this case around -10°C. The Tech-Light 
was the obvious choice between the three season 
Lightweight range and the serious expedition 
Hi-Tech range. I then chose a 450g of 900 fi 1 1 down 
quality (up to 1,000-fill saves weight but adds a 
fair bit onto the price). I could then choose the 
outer fabric (Drishell), the inner, stuff pattern 
(extra foot, extra top, extra base), zip length, type 
of hood cord, length and width, and also decide 
if I wanted a security pocket. Each affects the 
price. The one I chose came out at £5 11 and 


weighed 957g with the stuff sack and it’s quite 
amazing, although I’d probably choose a longer 
zip next time. It’s top tier pricing, but the level 
ofchoice is unique and the quality superb. 


Q bespoke design, weight 
n price 


Fill 450g 900 fill quality Shell Drishell Zip Half 
Sizes 5 lengths, 4 widths Maker’s rating Comfort 
-10°C Down policy no live-plucked birds 

design-your-own-sleeping-bag.com 

phdesigns.co.uk S 
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Gear Sleeping Bags 





★★★★ 

Therm-A-Rest 

Altair HD 


£540 A1290( 



Mountain Equipment 

Snowline SL 


£590 A1315( 


Therm-A-Rest should be applauded for coming 
up with a truly interesting solution to cut weight, 
and for listening to their customers. This is the 
second iteration of the Altair bag. Like others in 
the collection, it is notable for having straps on 
the back that fasten around a sleeping mat (any 
sleepingmat!).Thismeansyou won’t fall off as 
easily, but it also means the bag doesn’t need 
the same insulation all the way around. The part 
on the mat has a less down in it - the argument 
being that there’s insulation anyway, plus, when 
you’re sleeping on it, the down loses its insulating 
properties. I’ve not slept in it in -18°C, but at 
five below it was great. The original bags had 
no down at all at the back, now, after comments 
from users, it has a lighter amount there. The 
down can then be concentrated around the 3/4 
around the top, sides and just under the back. 
Also new in the 2015 bag (available January) 
is hydrophobic down which I’ve found to be a 
great innovation in down products. It’s the only 
bag submitted that uses it. It’s on the snugger 
side of bags tested here, and also comes in a long 
version. It’s also worth noting that the comfort 
range is to -5°C so not quite four season. 


Q good design 
n price 


Fill 750 fill power hydrophobic down Shell SOD Nylon 
Ripstopwith DWR Zipfull-length Sizes2 Maker’s 
rating Comfort -5°C, Limit Extreme -31°C 
Down policy no live-plucking or foie gras geese 

thermarestsieepingbags.com 


There’s no doubt in my mind that in very low 
temperatures, this is the bag I’d want to be 
snuggled in. It’s quite an exceptional bag. It’s 
not cheap however, at £590. So what do you get 
for your money? Wei I, firstly it’s worth saying 
that Mountain Equipment has one of the most 
advanced down-sourcing policies with their 
groundbreaking Down Codex (thedownproject. 
me.uk) that allows down to be traced individually 
to specific sleeping bags. 

So what of the bag itself? It’s filled with 850+ fill 
power down, one of the highest here, so it’s super 
warm and one of the lighter bags here. The fit is 
snug and the EXL inner lining is stretchy which 
means it hugs your body and makes the warming 
efficient. The seams are also nearer the ground on 
each side which minimises some of the draft and 
heat leakage. There’s a really thick baffle under 
the zip and an anti-snag strip that works well. The 
hood is the best here too and is easy to adjust, as 
is the down collar.The outer shell is Drilite Loft 
that offers a fair amount of water resistance with 
a hydrostatic head of 1,500mm. It is great they are 
producing it in three different sizes too. Agreat 
bag if you’re going to be seriously attacking the 
mountains this winter. 


□ comfort sizes, down policy 
n price 


Fill 850+ fill powerdown Shell Polymide Zip 3/4 Sizes 
3 Maker’s rating Comfort -9°C, Limit -17°C, Extreme 
-37°C Down policy Down Codex fully traceable down 

mountain-equipment.co.uk 
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★★★★ 

Marmot 

Plasma 0 


£540 A1243( 


This lovely, soft down bag is easily one of 
the best tried, up there with the PHD and 
Mountain Equipment bags. There are just a 
couple of details that I prefer on the other 
ones. I used it quite a lot over last winter, and 
have been impressed with the comfort overall. 

It has a whopping 875 fill power, giving it a 
great warmth-to-weight ratio with a comfort 
rating of -8°C, and it weighs only l,243g. One 
key difference is the vertical baffles that are 
designed to eliminate cold spots, and it seemed 
to work well. I would have liked a thicker baffle 
behind the zip, and the pull cord around the face 
to be accessed more inside the bag. The Pertex 
Quantum outer is best in class here for water 
resistance. Overall, an excellent bag, but just 
pipped by the Mountain Equipment one. 


□ comfort warmth, weight 


n price 


Fill 875 fill power Shell Pertex Quantum Zip full length Sizes 
1 Maker’s rating Comfort -7.6°C, Limit -14.7°C, Extreme 
-35.5°C Down policy No live-pluck or foie gras geese 

marmot.com 





5 


★★★★ 

Salewa 

Phantom -14 3D Flex 


£325 A1550( 


I particularly like this down sleeping 
bag. The inner material is one of 
the most comfy, and there’s a good 
stretch too it, meaning wrigglers 
like me can get comfortable. The 
3D flex, I think, are little flares in the 
fabric that allow movement. The 
fill power isn’t the highest here, so 
it is bulkier than some, but it’s still 
a great price for a warm sleeping 
bag (although not the warmest 
here with a comfort rating of -9°C). 
There’s another zip around the feet 
so it can be used as a blanket, for 
some reason. 


□ comfort, price, stretch 

□ weight 


Fill 600+ fill powerdown Shell 23D 
polyester Ripstop DWR Zip Full-length 
and around feet Sizes 2 Maker’s rating 
Comfort -9°C, Limit -14°C, Extreme -33°C 
Down policy No force-fed or live-plucked 
animals (TE Responsible Down Standard) 
salewa.com S 
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Gear Sleeping Bags 




Vaude 


Arctic 1200 


£240 I A1565g 


I like this synthetic sleeping bag from Vaude. It 
uses PrimaLoft Black Insulation Hi-loft, which 
is a packable and water resistant high-loft filling 
and is warm. This is, however, a three season 
sleeping bag, with a comfort limit of -3°C. The 
PrimaLoft filling means that it can dry quickly 
and insulate even when wet, but it’s not as 
efficient as down. The head and feet area have 
extra water resistant protection and there’s a 
draw cord around the feet, a very good shoulder 
baffle and a well fitting hood. It’s a quite heavy, 
however for a three season sleeping bag. Vaude 
also supplied a three season down Cheyenne 
700 that is just over lOOg lighter. It’s also 
cheaper at £195. 



7 


★★★ 

Mountain Warehouse 

Everest Down 


£260 (available for £130) I A1700( 


This is a perfectly good sleeping bag at the 
website price of £130 (RRP is £260), but you 
can get a better bag for the f u 1 1 recommended 
price. Of the down bags, it has the least effective 
filling of 485 down fill, and it’s the less warm 
duck down as opposed to goose down. That 
said, at £130 it’s good. One off putting aspect 
is the Nylon inner that is quite noisy and not 
so comfortable against the skin - it’s not very 
breathable either. It’sanOKfit buta bittight 
around the knees. 


□ comfort 


□ weight 


Fill PrimaLoft Black Insulation Hi-loft Shell 
Polymide Zip full Sizes 1 Maker’s rating 

Comfort -3°C, Limit -9°C, Extreme -29°C 

vaude.com 


H price at discount 


□ a bit noisy 


Fill 485 duck down Shell Tactel Nylon Zip full-length 
Sizes 1 Maker’s rating Comfort -9°C, Extreme -22°C 
Down policy certified, humanly sourced & cleaned 

mountainwarehouse.com 



Terra Nova 

Elite 550 


£220 A1225( 


This new bag from Terra Nova is certainly 
light at l,220g, but the comfort limit here 
is -3°C making it a three-season bag, so 
slightly outside this test criteria. There’s a 
comfortable inner. There’s also an internal 
baffle that tied quite high - above the 
shoulder - but it was uncomfortable when 
pulled tight as the cord was pulled against 
the skin. Best to leave it loose. The hood 
was easy to tighten. For a three-season 
bag, it’s a good price and fairly light. 


□ weight price 

□ only 3-season 


Fill 600 fill duck down power Shell Polyester 
Zip half length Sizes 1 Maker’s rating Comfort -3°C, 
Extreme -20°C Down policy no live-plucked birds 

terra-nova.co.uk 
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Snugpak 

Chrysalis 4 


£95 \A2000i 


This is a basic synthetic bag, and as a resu It is fairly 
heavy at 2,000g. However, it has the advantages 
of beingquickdryingand still insulatingwhen 
wet A neat touch is the oversized zip baffle that 
also has a zip on the end, allowing the bag to be 
widened, although it wouldn’t be as warm in this 
configuration. The hood is easy to adjust and fit 
well. There’s an LED torch in a pocket that could 
be useful. There’s no shoulder baffle. The price 
makes this a good option if weight isn’t essential. 
Not the warmest here. 


★★★ 

Kelly 

CocomelL Down 0 


£200 A1930( 


The ‘0’ in the name is Fahrenheit, which is -18 
It’s one of the cheaper bags here reflected in 
the relatively low down fi 1 1 power. As a resu It 
it’s the heaviest down bag here. It’s a little 
odd in that the hood zips off and itopensall 
the way around so you can use it asa blanket. 
One problem with this is that I couldn’t get a 
great fit around the hood and there’ re more 
cold spots along the zip. The zip baffle wasn’t 
wide either. I wouldn’t use it to -18°C, but 
to be fair, Keltycall it an Autumn’ bag. Q 



□ price, zip baffle 


□ weight 


Fill Softie synthetic down Shell Paratex Micro 
Zip full-length Sizes one (clips can shorten length) 
Maker’s rating Comfort: -10°C; Extreme: -15°C 

snugpak.com 


□ comfortable 


□ weight, hood 


Fill 550fill-power down Shell SOD Polyester 
Taffeta Zip full and around feet Sizes2 Maker’s 
rating -18C Down policy not known 

kelty.com 
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Gear comparative review 


Socks 

Are socks the most underrated piece 
of outdoor gear? Chris Townsend 
assess the best for hillwalking 


A COMFORTABLE PAIR of SOcks is 
important for enjoyable walking. 

Not just any socks will do as they 
have to perform in many different 
ways. Firstly they have to stand up 
to constant rubbing against your 
footwear. Socks that ruck up or go 
into holes quickly lead to sore feet 
and blisters. The right socks should 
keep your feet comfortable, which 
means not too hot or too cold as you 
don’t want sweaty or frozen feet. 
They also need to manage moisture, 
absorbing sweat and moving it away 
from your feet. This is difficult as 
moisture can only escape slowly 
through most footwear except at 
the ankle. Much of the time socks 
will be slightly damp. When they 
are they shouldn’t feel cold, slimy 
or slippery and they should keep 
their shape. Socks should also 
help cushion your feet against the 
constant pounding of walking and 
protect your feet against rubbing 
and abrasion from your footwear. 

Socks need to fit properly and 
stay in shape when worn and after 
washing. Socks that sag or stretch will 
not stay comfortable for long. Most 
walking socks are calf length, which 
is useful for keeping the lower legs 
warm. In really cold weather knee 
length socks provide more warmth 
but are usually too hot in summer. 

Most socks are mixes of wool and 
synthetics, the first for warmth and 
absorbing moisture, the second for 
durability and wicking moisture. 
Wool rich socks (more than 50 
per cent) are more absorbent than 
synthetic rich ones and better, in 
my experience, for footwear that 
only lets moisture through slowly, 
such as thick leather boots or shoes 
or boots with waterproof linings. 
Synthetic rich socks can become 
overloaded with sweat quite quickly 
in such footwear. Against that, 
synthetic rich socks wick moisture 


quickly and dry faster than wool 
when worn in highly breathable 
footwear such as mesh trail shoes. 
When damp, synthetic rich socks are 
not as warm as wool rich ones. I’ve 
also found that synthetic rich socks 
matt down and the soles stiffen 
when worn for more than a day at 
a time, making them less suitable 
than wool rich ones for backpacking 
trips where washing socks every 
day isn’t possible. Wool also doesn’t 
stink after many days wear, unlike 
most synthetics. I’ve worn the same 
merino socks for two weeks on some 
trips and there’s only been a faint, 
wet sheep smell at the end. The socks 
were still quite comfortable too. 

The most comfortable type of 
wool for socks is merino as this is 
finer and softer than other wools. 

It’s also quite durable and fluffs 
up well when washed. With all 
socks, turning them inside out for 
washing helps revive matted fibres. 
Washing instructions always say 
not to use fabric conditioner and 
I usually follow this. However if 
socks stay hard and matted after 
washing then using conditioner can 
bring them back to a usable state. 

The socks in this review were 
all tested during the last autumn 
(some for much longer) in a variety 
of footwear ranging from mesh 
trail shoes to insulated boots with 
gaiters. To compare the socks I wore 
different ones of similar thickness on 
each foot and then compared them 
afterwards for dampness, fit and 
matting. None of the socks would 
be a bad buy as they all performed 
well. However cost, durability and 
comfort do make some stand out. 

Test notes 

All the socks have offset toe seams and Y-shaped 
heel seams. Weights are for ones that fit U K 
size 9. Material specifications are from the 
packaging the socks were supplied in and are not 
necessarily the same as on company websites. 



★★★★★ 

Darn Tough 

Micro Crew Cushion 


£15.90 A 88 


As the name suggests Darn Tough socks are designed to be 
very durable. They’ve built a reputation in the USA for tough ness 
and, after using the Micro Crew ones for a year, I think it’s 
justified. I’ve worn these socks for everyday wear as wel I as on 
manywalks,includingtheTGO Challenge when they were worn 
every day for two weeks without being washed, and they are stil I 
in good condition. How has Darn Tough achieved this? Obviously 
top quality materials and top quality manufacture are part of 
the answer. Also significant though is high density knitting, 
which means more stitches per centimetre. This results in a 
noticeably denser sock, especially in the terry loop cushioned 
sections. At the same time the socks are comfortable. The leg 
is ribbed so it fits snugly and doesn’t slip down, and there’s a 
stretch panel across the instep to help keep the socks in place. 

The Micro Crew socks are good for year-round use, being 
reasonably cool in the summer and warm in all but the most 
severe winter weather. 


□ durability, comfort, price 


□ nothing 


Materials 67% Merino Wool, 29% Nylon, 4% Lycra 
Spandex Design cushioned sole, heel and toe; stretch 
panel upper; rib knit leg Sizes men S-L, women S-L 

darntough.com 
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Check for this 

Materials 

Merino wool is arguably the best material 
for socks, as it is comfortable and quite 
warm when damp and durable. Other 
wools aren’t quite as soft but still perform 
well. Nylon is usually added to wool socks 
at the toe and heel for abrasion resistance. 
Wicking synthetics such as Coolmax 
and polypropylene are good for the fast 
removal of moisture and are quick drying. 


3 


★★★★ 

Bridgedale 

Trekker/Trekker CuPED 


£16 I A84g 


★★★★ 

SmartwooL 

PhD Outdoor Medium Crew 


£20 A102( 


These are OK midweight socks suitable for year- 
round use in all but the hottest and coldest weather. 
They’re mostly cushioned but do have some small 
mesh panels for ventilation. I’m not sure of the point 
of the latter and haven’t found the socks any more 
breathable than others of similar weight. There are 
elasticated panels at the ankle, arch and instep, and 
Smartwool says the fit is exceptional. I don’t find it 
any better than other socks with simpler designs 
however, including other Smartwool ones. The 
cushioning is denser at the heel and toes, and the legs 


are rib-knit. The socks are quite warm and better 
suited to cold conditions. I’ve had a pair of the original 
PhD socks for several years and they are comfortable 
and have proved durable. No more so however than 
similar socks includingthe Smartwool Hike Mediums, 
which cost around £16 and are the Smartwool socks 
I’d recommend as I just don’t see that the extra 
complexity of the PhD version actually adds anything. 


H warm, comfortable 
□ quite expensive 


Materials 72% merino wool, 26% nylon, 2% Elastane Design 
cushioned sole, multiple panels Sizes men M-XL, women S-L 

smartwool.com 


Trekker and Trekker Cu PED socks 
are identical except that the latter 
has anti-bacterial copper ions added 
to reduce odours. The wool used 
is described by Bridgedale as “not 
as fine as merino” and the socks 
certainlydon’tfeel quite as soft as 
merino ones, though some of this is 
probably down to the high synthetic 
content. In use I didn’t notice this 
however. The socks are cushioned 
except for the front of the legs and 
the cushioning is thicker on the 
sole. There are stretch panels at the 
ankle and instep, a rib knit leg and 
an elasticated cuff. Comfort and 
warmth are good and I think these 
socks should cope with all but the 
coldest winter weather. I couldn’t 
tell the difference in smell or foot 
comfort between the CuPED and 
non-Cu PED versions after day 
walks. Maybe after wearing them 
for a week it would be noticeable. 

As it is after a day out neither pongs 
much. There’s nothing really wrong 
with these socks but at this price I’d 
rather a higher wool content and I’d 
rather it was merino wool too. 


□ comfort 


□ Low wool content, 
not merino wool 


Materials 42% new wool, 37% nylon, 

21% polypropylene, 1% Lycra Design 
cushioned foot and instep, stretch 
panels Sizes men S-XL, women S-L 

bridgedale.com S 
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★★★ 

SeaLSkinz 

Mid Weight Mid Length 


£32 A134( 


Sealskinz socks are unusual as they 
have a waterproof/breathable 
membrane inside. This does make 
them waterproof, at least when 
they are new. Unfortunately I’ve not 
found them to stay waterproof very 
long. I think rubbing in footwear 
along with tiny bits of grit working 
its way through the material tears 
and punctures the membrane. 

This pairfailed thehrst day out 
when I hiked for five hours in wet 
boots in the rain. I’d previously 
only worn them the evening 
before in the tent. I checked them 
under the tap at home and found 
it was the soles that leaked, large 
damp patches quickly appearing. 

I guess this was due to rubbing 
against the footbeds in my boots. 

However, although my feet 
were wet they stayed warm as 
the socks are windproof, which 
stops much heat escaping. This 
windproof quality is especially 
useful when wearing shoes with 
mesh panels. On one occasion 
my feet only stayed warm on 
a freezing, snowy ridge when 
wearing wet mesh shoes because I 
had Sealskinz to keep the wind off. 

Being stiffer than most socks the 
Sealskinz aren’t quite as good a fit, 
though I still find them comfortable. 

I wouldn’t choose them to keep my 
feet dry or to wear regularly but I 
do like them in cold weatherfor the 
windproofqualities and for wearing 
in camp. In temperatures above 5°C, 
I find Sealskinz too warm so I only 
carry them in the colder months. 


Q windproof 

□ don't stay waterproof for Long, 
expensive 


A A A A i 

Wigwam 

Merino Comfort Hiker 


£15 A106( 


With soft terry loop cushioning 
throughout these socks are 
wonderfully soft and comfortable. 
The cushioning makes them warm 
too and excellent in cold weather. In 
warmer conditions (I haven’t tried 
them on hot summer days) they 
haven’t been too hot. Compared 
with many socks the construction is 
fairly simple. There is a very narrow 
Ventilation channel’ along the side of 
the foot. I can’t tel I if this makes any 
difference or not. The socks are quite 
warm when wet and dry quite quickly 
anyway. To help with the fit there is 
elastication round the arch and to 
keep the legs up there is rib knitting as 
well as cushioning. The socks fit well 
and I’ve had no problem with them 
slipping down or crumpling. The price 
is good for meri no wool socks. 


Gear Socks 


★★★★ 

Falke 

TKl 


£17 I A106g 


Unusually theTKl socks are shaped 
left and right and marked with red 
letters so you don’t get them wrong. 
Does it make any difference? I didn’t 
fi nd so. I wore them on the ‘wrong’ feet 
and they felt just the same. The stretch 
in the fabric overcomes any shaping. 

I n other respects these are good 
socks, faster drying than most due to 
the low wool content but also more 
odour prone due to the synthetics. 
Overall they arequitethickand better 
suited to cold conditions. Turn them 
inside out and a complex construction 
is revealed with different densities 
of cushioning in places - thicker at 
the toe, heel and ankle - and plain 
knit panels described by Falke as 
‘anti-wrinkle zones’. The upper legs are 
rib-knit to keep the socks up. Al I this 
makes for a comfortable sock. They 
don’t feel as soft as wool-rich socks 
but I didn’t notice this in use. Nothing 
wrong with them then but at this 
price I’d rather have a much higher 
merino wool content. 


□ warm 

□ Low WOOL content for the price 


Extremities 

Mountain Toester Long 


£22 I A152g 


Many years ago Mountain Toesters 
were the first merino wool socks 
I tried. I was impressed and I 
still am. These are the thickest, 
warmest socks tested and ideal 
for winter, especially combined 
with heavy leather or plastic boots. 

I use them with my plastic ski 
touring boots and find them very 
comfortable. As well as warmth 
the thick cushioning provides 
more protection against the stiff 
materials of winter boots. The 
cushioning is thicker on the sole, 
toe and ankle. To ensure a secure 
fit there is elastication at the 
ankle and arch. The long leg is only 
cushioned at the front, the rear 
being plain knit. The socks are knee 
length and there’s an elasticated 
cuff at the top so they stay u p. 

These aren’t the lightest socks 
and the price is higherthan many 
but for maximum warmth these 
are the ones to choose. If you don’t 
want them knee length there is 
a Short version that costs £20. 


□ warmth, Length 


Materials inner: 35% merino wool, 34% 
acrylic, 28% polyester, 2% Elastodiene, 1% 
Elastane, hydrophilic membrane; outer: 

91% nylon, 9% Elastane Design waterproof, 

cushioned sole Sizes S-XL 

sealskinz.com 


Materials 42% polypropylene, 25% 
acrylic, 20% merino wool, 12% polyamide, 
1% Elastane Design left & right socks; 
cushioned sole, heel, ankle & toe Sizes 
men 39-41, 42-43, 44-45, 46-48, 
women 35-36, 37-38, 39-40, 41-42 
falke.com 


□ nothing 


Materials 73% merino wool, 19% 
polyamide, 6% polypropylene, 2% 
Elastane Design knee length, cushioned 
foot and front of leg Sizes S-XL 

terra-nova.co.uk 


Q comfort, warmth, price 


□ nothing 


Materials 67% merino wool, 21% stretch 
nylon, 7% elastic, 5% acrylic Design 
cushioned SizesS-Lwigwam.com 
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Extremities 

Hiker 


£18 A118( 


The Hiker socks are warm and 
comfortable and much like 
other cushioned midweight 
socks, though the cost is a 
little higher. They have extra 
cushioning at the toe and heel, 
elasticated panels at the arch 
and ankle for a secure fit and an 
elasticated cuff to keep them 
up. They’re excellent in cold 
weather, which perhaps makes 
them too warm for summer (I 
haven’t been able to try them 
in the heat). Like similar socks 
they’re warm when damp 
and dry reasonably quickly. 


□ warmth, comfort 


□ sLightLy more expensive 
than alternatives 


Materials 73% merino wool, 

23% polyamide, 3% Coolmax, 
l%Elastane Design cushioned, 
stretch ankle and underfoot panels 
Sizes men S-XL, women S-L 
terra-nova.co.uk 


irkirki 

Teko 

M3RINO.XC Unisex 
Midweight Hiking 


£15 ABOi 


I’ve worn Teko socks on several long 
distance walks in recent years and 
they’ve always proved comfortable 
and hard wearing. The company 
also has excellent environmental 
credentials in everything from 
energy to materials and packaging. 
These socks are good all-round 
ones suitableforall butthe coldest 
and hottest conditions. They 
have terry loops throughout, 
elastication at the arch to help 
keep them in place and rib-knit 
legs for a secu re fit. They fit wel I 
and are warm in cold weather. 

The price is good for socks of this 
quality. I just wish they’d come up 
with a catchier and shorter name! 


□ comfort, warmth, 

environmentally friendly, price 


□ nothing 


Materials 67% merino wool, 31% nylon, 
2%Elastane Design cushioned Sizes S-XL 

tekoforlife.co.uk 



Icebreaker 

Hike+ Medium Crew 


£20 A82( 


Like the Falke socks these Icebreaker 
ones are shaped for left and right 
feet. And also I ike the Falke socks I 
can’t tel I the d iff erence when worn 
on the ‘wrong’ feet. Otherwise 
they’re good wool-rich socks, though 
more expensive than alternatives. 
They’re cushioned other than for 
a thin plain knit panel on the top of 
the foot for venti lation. There are 
stretch panels at the Achilles, ankle 
and instep plus an elasticated cuff, 
so they stay in place well. Comfort 
and warmth are good and like similar 
socks these should befineforall but 
the coldest winter conditions. I can’t 
see any reason for the extra cost 
over the socks from Darn Tough, 

Teko and Wigwam though. Q 


□ comfort 

□ quite expensive 


Materials 66% merino wool, 32% nylon, 
2% Elastane Design left and right socks, 
cushioned sole, ankle and legs; stretch 
panels Sizes men S-XL, women S-L 

uk.icebreaker.com 



Check for this 

Length 

Socks should come high enough 
above boot tops that they can 
be folded down over them in 
hot weather. With trail shoes 
shorter socks can be worn, though 
this can lead to cool ankles in 
cold weather. In cold weather 
socks that come quite high up 
the legs are good for warmth. 

Toe seams 

Toe seams should be set back 
from the end of the toes and 
shou Id be flat so they don’t 
rub. Raised stitching over 
the toes is to be avoided. 

Heels 

The heels should be shaped so 
they fit around your heels without 
any loose material. Rather than 
a straight line of stitching there 
should be Y-shaped stitching 
around the heel, known as a 
Y gore. Heel stitching should 
be flat so it doesn’t rub. 

Cuffs 

Elastic material at the cuff (Lycra, 
spandex, elastane) helps to stop 
the socks slipping down. Double 
cuffs with rol led-over tops are the 
softest and most comfortable. 

Inner construction 

The warmest socks have terry 
loop construction throughout. 

The denser the loops the warmer 
and more hard wearing the socks. 
Extra padding under the foot and 
at the heel and toes provides more 
cushioning and increases durability. 
Socks for warmer conditions often 
only have terry loop construction 
on the bottom and sides of the 
socks. Flat or rib knitted uppers 
and legs are thinner and cooler 
than ones with terry loops. 
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Gear comparative review 




Winter sleeping mats 

Chris Townsend tests out the latest sleeping mats for the winter months 



Most nnats conne in two or nnore lengths. Shorter 
length nnats are lighter and lower bulk but in winter 
other insulation such as spare clothing will be needed 
under the lower legs. Most nnats are around 5 Icnn 
wide. Sonne are tapered to save weight. Back sleepers 
with broad shoulders nnay prefer wider nnats. 


FOR COLD WEATHER CAMPING a good 
insulating mat is essential. When sleeping 
on snow or frozen ground much heat can 
be lost underneath you. Often when people 
feel cold during the night they think 
their sleeping bag isn’t adequate when 
in fact it’s their mat that’s the problem. 

Many lightweight three-season mats 
aren’t adequate on their own for sleeping 
on snow or frozen ground. Two mats 
can be used or else a thicker, heavier one 
designed for such conditions. There are 
many very thick, very comfortable and 
very heavy mats suitable for car camping, 
where weight and bulk don’t matter. 

Rather fewer in number are mats suitable 
for winter backpacking where weight 
and bulk does matter. The latter still 
weigh more than mats for above freezing 
temperatures but the best are surprisingly 
light while being warm and comfortable. 

Inflatable mats are by far the most 
comfortable but do need care. A punctured 
mat can mean a cold night. I always carry 


a repair kit (these come with most mats) 
and a short, thin foam pad that doubles 
as a sitmat or a kneeling pad in the tent 
porch, and which would do underneath 
me along with my pack and spare clothing 
if my mat did fail. Mats need protection 
when being carried as well as when in 
use. I never strap an inflatable mat on the 
outside of the pack even when it’s in a 
stuffsack, and in the pack I make sure it’s 
not next to anything sharp. At home I store 
mats laid out flat with the valve open. 

Thick mats take up more room in 
tents than thin summer ones and can 
make the smallest backpacking shelters 
rather cramped. Some full-length 
ones can’t even be laid out in tiny tents 
without pushing against the walls. 

Tapered mats take up a little less room. 

Test Notes 

Weight is for the mat alone, without stuffsacks or 
repair kits. R-value is a measure of thermal resistance. 
The higher the R-Valuethe better the insulation. 


1 


Exped 

DownMat Lite 5 M 


dulKloors 

BEST 
BUY 


£95 M644g (with pump) 


Exped’s DownMats is noted for its luxurious 
comfort and warmth. They are also very expensive. 
Now though Exped has produced a much less 
pricey version. This has less down than the other 
mats and the down has a lower fill power so it’s not 
aswarm.lt’sstillthickand comfortable though and 
shou Id be fine for al I but the very coldest U K wi nter 
conditions. Like the other DownMats, the Lite 
version hasthickertubes on the sides to helpstop 
you rolling off it, a textured non-slip upper surface 
and internal baffles to stop the down migrating. 
The mat comes with a foam-filled pump that makes 
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Warmth 

How much insulation a mat provides 
depends on the materials it’s made from 
as well as the thickness. Solid inflatable 
foam, syntheticfill and down fill all insulate 
well. Cored foam doesn’t insulate as well, 
unless the holes are offset, as heat can 
escape through them. Multiple air cells 
plus reflective layers can also add warmth. 
Completely uninsulated air beds are the 
least efficient and not suitable for winter 
unless used in combination with another 
mat such as a closed cell foam one. - 




Mats can be closed cell foam, 
self-inflating with open cell 
foam, inflatable with synthetic 
or down fill, and inflatable with 
no or minimal insulation. Closed 
cell foam is the most durable - it 
can’t be punctured - but also the 
least comfortable and the most 
bulky. The other three are all 
comfortable but need care. 



inflating it easy. You shouldn’t blow it up by mouth 
anyway as moisture in your breath could damage 
the down. 

This mat packs up reasonably small but is 
relatively heavy. However the cost is very good 
for a down-filled mat and the comfort is superb. 

If you want even more warmth I suggest the 
DownMat UL 7 M, which weighs less at 575 
grams (due to much lighter shell fabrics) but is 
filled with 170 grams of 700 fill power down and 
has an R-value of 5.9 and a temperature rating of 
-24C. It’ll cost you £190 though. 


□ comfort warmth, cost 

□ not that Light 


Type down-filled airbed Materials polyester shell, 85 
grams 650 fill powerdown Dimensions 183x52cm 
Thickness 5cm R-Value/Temp. rating 4.1/-12C 

exped.com 


★★★ 

Mountain Warehouse 

Ultimate Self-inflating 


£60 A847< 


This is the lowest cost mat tested but 
also the heaviest and bulkiest Although 
reasonablythick it’s really only suitable 
for mild winter conditions as the cores in 
the foam go right through, leaving holes to 
conduct away warm air. It’s a self-inflating 
mat but like similar mats a few breaths are 
needed to fully inflate it Once inflated it’s 
quite firm, lacking the softness of air-filled 
mats, which may appeal to those who 
prefer a hard mattress (though air beds 
can be madefairly solid if required). I don’t 


find mats like this as comfortable as air 
beds and they don’t adapt to bumpy ground 
as well either. That said, it’s still far more 
comfortable than a closed cell foam pad. 

Overall this is an adequate three-season 
mat at a low price if weight and bulk aren’t 
important. For sleeping on snow I’d want to 
back it up with another mat such as a closed 
cell one though. 


n cost 

□ heavy and bulky, not that warm 


Type self-inflating Materials polyester shell, cored 
foam inner Dimensions 180 x50cm Thickness 3cm 

mountainwarehouse.com 

a 
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Gear Sleeping mats 




Check for this 


Thickness 

Comfort is related to thickness with mats. 

Thin ones can be quite hard to sleep on and 
not warm enough for sub-zero temperatures. 
With inflatable mats the thickness and firmness 
can be adjusted for maximum comfort. 


★★★★ 

Therm-A-Rest 

NeoAir XTherm MAX Large 


£185 I A679g 


NeoAir XTherm mats are the warmest for 
the weight of any mats and also the lowest in 
packed bulk, making them ideal for cold weather 
backpacking. The latest MAX version is rectangular 
rather than tapered, which adds weight. The Large 
version sent for this test is also quite wide as well 
as very long - quite a bit longer than me in fact! 
This is not a mat for a small tent but if you’re heavily 
built and tall it would be ideal (and you probably 
don’t go for the smallest tents anyway). For me 
it’s too big. I’d much prefer the standard XTherm 
in the Medium size, which weighs 410 grams 
and costs £140. Indeed, if one of these had been 
supplied for test it would probably be Best Buy. 

What makes the XTherm so warm for the 
weight? There are two factors that make the mat 
warm without the need of any fi II. The first is that 
the interior is divided into two layers of small 
triangularcells-overa 100 per mat -which keep 
the air in place and stop it circulating, reducing 
convective heat loss. The second is the presence 
of reflective layers inside the mat to reflect 
radiant heat back to your body. I suspect that the 
fi rst of these is the real key to the warmth but 
whichever it is XTherm mats are very warm. 

XTherm mats are very thick, which makes them 
very comfortable. The upper surface is textured 
so your sleeping bag doesn’t slide around on it. 

XTherm mats are quite expensive and they 
do crackle a little in use like other NeoAir mats. 
This doesn’t disturb me but it might do a tent 
companion if you’re a restless sleeper. Unless 
you have one of the Therm-A-Rest pumps the 
XTherm has to be blown up by mouth. With the 
MAX L version this requires a lot of breath! 

□ warmth for weight Low bulk 

□ crackLy, quite expensive 

Type insulated air bed Materials nylon shell/ 
reflective inner layers Dimensions 196 x 63cm 
Thickness 6.3cm R-Value/Temp. rating 5.7/-25C 

cascadedesigns.com 



★★★★ 

Sea to Summit 

Ultralight Insulated Regular 


£105 I A462g 


Sea to Summit’s new range of mats has a 
novel construction method involving small 
independent air chambers rather than 
the usual long tubes. This gives the mats 
an unusual dimpled appearance. The cells 
deform individually as you move so the mat 
conforms to your body shape. This does 
feel comfortable though I haven’t found 
it any more so than other mats of similar 
thickness. There are three weights of mat, 
each available in insulated and uninsulated 
versions. The Ultralight version is, as 
you’d expect, the lightest and the lowest 
in packed bulk. Uninsulated the Ultralight 
mats only have an R-value of 0.7, definitely 
not adequate for winter. However the 
insulated Ultralight has a synthetichll and 
an inner reflective layer and an R-value 
of 2.5. I’d say this was suitableforall but 
the coldest UK winter conditions. I’ve 


used it at - 1C and been perfectly warm. 
Cold sleepers might want to look at the 
Comfort Light Insulated version, which 
has an R-value of 3.5 and which weighs 
580 grams in the Regular length. 

An excel lent featu re of the mat is a 
multi-function valve. When blowing up 
the mat it’s one way only, so you can take 
a breath with your mouth away from it 
withoutthe precious airyou’ve just blown 
in escaping. However for deflation the one- 
way-section can be pulled out leaving a wide 
opening so the air is easily squeezed out. 

The Ultralight Insulated mat 
is the lightest tested and a good 
choice if weight is important. □ 

H Lightweight, Low buLk 
n creaks 


Type insulated air bed Materials nylon 
shell, Thermolite insulation, reflective 
layer Dimensions 183 xSScm Thickness 
5cm R-Value/Temp. rating 2.5 

seatosummit.com 
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Gear Top Fives 


Go to tgomagazine.co.uk for hundreds more gear reviews 


Crampons 

See The Great Outdoors December 
2014 for the full reviews 

BESTBUY 

Grivel 

Monte Rosa 

★★★★★ £90 

“If you are lookingfor tough, durable, 
comfortable crampons for regular 
winter use, these are a top choice.” 



Ice axes 

See The Great Outdoors December 
2014 for the full reviews 

BESTBUY 

Petzl 

Snowalker 

★★★★ £70 

“Overall for walkers this axe 
is the best combination of 
weight, design and price.” 



RECOMMENDED 

Black Diamond 

Neve Strap 
★★★★★ £100 
“ It feels very positive on the 
boot- the stability is exceptional 
for an aluminium crampon - with 
good bite into hard snow.” 

RECOMMENDED 

Petz Charlet 

IrvisFlexIock 
★★★★ £115 
“A good crampon that would 
benefit from a better harness.” 

RECOMMENDED 

RECOMMENDED 

Snowline Spikes 

CAMP 

Chainsen Pro 

XLC490 

★★★★ £45 

★★★★ £130 

“Quick to pull on, they fit centrally. 

“A light-weight and positive 

feel secure and work well with 
fabric and leather boots.” 

12-point option.” 


Synthetic InsulatedJackets 


RECOMMENDED 

CAMP 

Corsa 

★★★★ £90 

“Not designed for regular use 
ortechnical climbing butfor 
occasions when an ice axe is 
carried just in case, it’s ideal.” 

RECOMMENDED 

CAMP 

Neve 

★★★★ £55 

" If \A/eight doesn't matter 
this is a good choice.” 

RECOMMENDED 

Black Diamond 

Black Diamond 

Raven 

Raven Pro 

£75 

★★★★ £90 

“It’s not the lightest axe but the 

“Quality is excellent and it should 

price is good for the quality.” 

last a long time, justifying the 


slightly higher than average price.” 



GPS & communication devices 


See The Great Outdoors October 2014 
for the full reviews 

BESTBUY 

Rab Strata Hoodie 

£150 

“The shell iswindproof and 
breathable, the lining wicks 
moisture fast. All the fabrics and 
fill are very soft and comfortable.” 




See The Great Outdoors February 2014 
for the full reviews 


BESTBUY 

ViewRanger 

App 

★★★★★ FREE 
“I’ve been using it for four years now 
on a number of different devices 
and it’s always been excellent.” 


RECOMMENDED 

The North Face 

Thermoball Hoodie 

£170 

“1 used the jacket for ski-touring and 
hillwalkingand found it breathable, 
water-resistant and fast drying.” 

RECOMMENDED 

Berghaus 

Capuchin Hooded 
★★★★ £160 
“It’swarm and comfortable 
and a good choice for 
cold, damp weather.” 

RECOMMENDED 

RECOMMENDED 

LIGHTEST IN TEST 

Lowe Alpine 

Didriksons 

Northern Lights 

Campo USX 

★★★★ £140 

£130 

“The jacket is comfortable 

“It’s very light, packs up small 

and has a good adjustable 

and makes a good replacement 

hood and roomy pockets.” 

fora mid-weight fleece.” 



RECOMMENDED 

Satmap 

Active 10 

£250 (£290 with 

1/2 Britain 1:50,000 mapping) 

“It’s waterproof, shockproof 
and has the largest screen 
of the devices tested.” 

RECOMMENDED 

Garmin 

Oregon 600 

★★★★ £320/£370 
(with OS GB mapping) 

“This is a powerful device with a 
plethora of features and one of the 
best handheld GPS units I’ve tried.” 

RECOMMENDED 

RECOMMENDED 

SPOT 

Suunto 

Gen3 

Ambit 

★★★★ £150 

£250 

“SPOT uses GPS satellites and 

“It is a complex computer with 

so is useful for sending pre- 

many functions packed into a tiny 

programmed messages in places 
where there is no signal.” 

device. 1 think it’s excellent.” 
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Wild Walks 

10 varied routes around the UK to enjoy this month 



A long weekend in Middleham 

Geoff Barton spends three days visiting the Yorkshire village of 
Middleham, sampling the local walks and the local brews 


WE REACH OUR RENTAL COTTAGE in 
Middleham at about 9pm, under a full 
moon, on a clear, early November night. 
Despite the lunar brightness, there are still 
many more stars out than I’m used to in 
London, so while the others unpack and 
prepare bread and cheese for our evening 
meal, I stare at the sky from our terrace, 
picking out Gemini, Taurus and Pleiades. 

The next day is cold, but dry, and we set 
out early(ish) for Aysgarth. It feels good 


to be in the fresh air. As we leave town, 
some of Middleham’s many race horses 
gallop past us on a training run, so we 
have to control the dog, who has a slight 
problem with horses. Everyone is in high 
spirits, and there’s even a bit of sunshine. 

After about three hours we reach the river 
Ure, and stop for lunch - more bread and 
cheese. Lunch done, and we follow the river 
west, stopping when the path leads down to 
the water’s edge at Force Scar, and again to get 


a photo of all of us lined up on the Stepping 
Stones. Soon enough, though, we reach 
Aysgarth, and seek out a pint in the George 
and Dragon. Enquiring after a taxi number in 
the pub, reasoning that it’ll be cheaper than 
six bus tickets back, we’re told the seven-seater 
taxi has gone to the airport. Ah well, the bus’ll 
be along in an hour, time for another pint... 

The next day we fancy a shorter stroll, 
so opt for heading to the Leyburn market 
via Wensley. As we follow the Ure, I spot a 
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potential target for the day three walk: an 
inviting looking ridge, off to the south-west. 

The sun is setting by the time we get back 
to Middleham. As we come off the fields, the 
sky turns a vibrant shade of orange. I reach for 
my camera, but were surrounded by houses 
- no view! I run into the town centre and up 
behind the castle, knowing I only have a minute 
or two before the colours fade. Luckily, the 
exertion is worth it, and I get some nice shots. 

That evening, over a pint in the Richard III, 

I get the map out. Turns out the ridge we spotted 
is called Penhill, and I start planning a route. 

The next morning starts bright - there’s 
even a bit of sun - but the forecast is ominous. 
With this in mind we forego the walk out of 
Middleham and drive to Melmerby, hoping 
to get up and down the hill before getting 
(too) wet. Initially, the walk is lovely. We 


stride out across the moors, as grouse stick 
their heads up out of the heather then take 
flight. Penhill looms above us, and as the path 
begins climbing, we head towards what the 
map calls a pile of stones’. The final push is 

Ah well, the bus'll be 
along in an houri time 
for another pint... 

steep, but over very quickly, and once we’re 
there the view opens up to more than 180°, 
north to east to south. As it turns out, we’ve 
reached the summit just in time to catch the 
last few minutes of visibility. It’s lovely, but 
grey, and the clouds are rolling in fast. 

We decide against a lunch stop - for once 


forgoing the bread and cheese - and set off, 
following Penhill Scar. The edge itself is 
spectacular, but the views beyond have been 
replaced by a wall of grey. We’re in the cloud 
now, and the rain starts falling. As we continue, 
the visibility worsens. At the intersection with 
a track going south, and feeling wet and cold 
(why didn’t I bring the waterproof trousers?), 
we make a decision: to turn for home instead 
of pressing on to the end of the ridge. With the 
visibility as it is, we can’t see anything anyway. 

After twenty minutes we’ve dropped 
out of the cloud, and the visibility returns 
somewhat, but it continues to pour 
down. My legs, without those waterproof 
trousers, are soaked and freezing. I trudge 
for home dreaming of a hot shower, pot 
of tea, slice of carrot cake. . . and maybe 
another couple of pints at the Richard III. S 
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15km/9 miles/4 hours 

Ascent 202m/663ft 


OSget^^map 





S Middleham to Aysgarth, Yorkshire England 




Finish - 

Aysgarth GR: SE003884 

At the church, take the path R down to the 
road for views of High Force from the 
bridge. Return to the church and continue W into 
Aysgarth. From Aysgarth war memorial, take the 
no.l56 bus toward Bedale, changing at Leyburn 
to the no.l59 (from the same stop, in Leyburn 
market place) back to Middleham. Check bus 
times before setting off. 


Start 

Middleham Castle 
GR: SE127875 

From the track running 
south at the back of the 
castle (Canaan Lane), take 
the footpath R, heading W 
out of Middleham. — 




cross over and take the lane 
opposite. Follow it down to 
High Wanless, then head W 
across the fields. Look for a gap 
in the wall to your right, and 
head NW through it and down 
to the river. 


Fol low the path W with the 
river. At times (Force Scar, 
stepping stones) it goes down to 
the water’s edge, at others it leads 
up the banks above. 


Take the path toward 


Top Barn. Go along the 
short lane, through the gate at 
the end, and continue across 
fields in the same direction. 


Continue west, then 
angle NW, keepingThe 
Mount Tower ahead of you, 
and lookingforgapsinthe 
walls. Followsigns through the 
woods to the lane, cross and 
continue on, with the wood to 
yourL. 


. Where the path 
meets the road, go 
through a gap in the stone 
wall and cross the road. 
Follow the track, keeping 
the gallops to your right. 


Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Further information 

I Maps: os 1:25,000 
1 Explorer Sheet 
OL30 (Yorkshire Dales - 
Northern & Central Area) 
Transport: 
yorkshiretravel.net 
provides a journey planner 
covering buses and trains. 
08712002233 
I Information: 

I yorkshire.com, 
yorkshirenet.co.uk 
R1 Middleham Castle is 
UJ well worth a visit: 
english-heritage.org.uk/ 
daysout/properties/ 


middleham-castle/ 

Accommodation: 

Our group rented 
The Coach House in 
Middleham, a lovely cottage, 
dogs allowed, and great 
value for a party of six. 
Search sykescottages.co.uk. 
Rooms are also available 
in several of the pubs in 
Middleham, including 
the Richard III hotel 
(richardlllhotel.com), 
for which the author 
can confirm the quality 
of the beer and food. 
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9km/5V2 miles/3 hours 

Ascent 264m/866ft 


S Penhill, Yorkshire England 




Penhill Fm 
' Middle 


Robin l^oo( 


tlUntepf & 


Hazely 
Peat Moor / 

Height/of 

\_3*a^y 


Gildersbec- 
1 Fm 


jMelmerb' 


Followthetrackall 


The path heads SW up the 
^ hill. The last section can 
either be tackled straight-up, or 
follow the shoulder around to the 
left, then cut back, for slightly less 
steep route. 


The path eventually 
rejoins the lane. A short 
way up the lane, a sign 
indicates a footpath leading 
west. At first the path is not 
clearly marked, so head 
towards the ‘pile of stones’ 
on the hilltop, looking for 
gates in the walls. 


From the pile of stones, head 
W along the edge. Our plan 
was to fol low the edge all the way 
around, but bad weather meant we 
took the route shown, turning 
south along the track. 


the way back to the 
road, and into Melmerby. 


Start/Finish 

Melmerby GR: SE076854 

Followthe lane N out of 
Melmerby. After a few 
hundred metres, take the track 
L. Where the path crosses this 
track, go R. 


Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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OPINEL 

SAVOIE FRANCE 


No7 

TREKKING KNIFE 

- Varnished Hornbeam Handle 

- 8cm Sandvik Stainless Steel Blade 

- Virobloc Safety Locking Ring 


FOR STOCKISTS: 

T: 01539 721032 

E: sales@whitbyandco.co.uk 

Visit: www.whitbyandco.co.uk/opinel 


lOTWhitby&Co 

KAHFflH LlFB^S Jl □ V E M T U H B S 



WALkING l\ 

PROVENCE -EASl 


NEW from CK€ROIM€ 


WAililiNG: ONI 

LANZAROTE AND 
FUERTEVENTURA 

A% M jAi mduE&iq, tM hlj U 


NEW GUIDEBOOKS: 

/alking in Provence now in two volumes 


PROVENCE - WEST 


L zarote and Fuerteventura 


There are now five Cicerone guidebooks to all the Canary islands 


Walking in Sicily new edition 



BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


^Lakeland Fellranger' box set 

8000 metres: Alan Hinkes' story 

A Walk in the Clouds: 

Kev Reynolds' mountain stories 

Unjustifiable Risk: 
the story of British climbing 


NEW BOOK COVERS 
for the next generation 
of guidebooks 

CIIC€ROM€ E-books and 
e-routes also available 


www.cicerone.co.uk 


news, reviews, updates 
try our great e-newsletter 
Tel: 01539 562069 



Gear for trekking, backpacking 
and adventure travel 


We have a wide selection of gear to 
keep you warm this Winter. 





[ri^^OTiJOfLS] 


EXPED 


We have an extensive range of Clothing and Equipment for both Men and Women. Featuring Rab, Montane, 
Exped, Sea to Summit and more! Our gear is hand-picked for performance and quality with focus on lightness. 


Shop online at www.ultralightoutdoorgear.co.uk or call us on 01740 644024 for help and advice. 








29kiii/18 miles/9-11 hours 

Ascent 3500ft/1000m 





M Traverse the hill by 
continuing ENE then E 
down to the col below Beinn a’ 
Chaorainn Beag. Go SE onto 
the vague S ridge before again 
crossing Moine Bhealaidh SSW 
heading for Craig Derry. 


2 From summit cross to the 
west top then drop N and 
cross Moine Bhealaidh. Keep to 
high ground while heading N 
eventually turning NW onto S 
ridge of Beinn a’ Chaorainn 
and upto the summit. 


Turn NW and drop to a col 
before climbing NE to 
pick up S ridge of Beinn 
Bhreac’seast top. 


QIQ 

Start/Finish 

Linn of Dee Car Park, West of 
Braemar GR: NO063897 

^ A path on the N side of the 
car park is signed for Glen 
Luibeg, follow this through the 
trees and onto land rover track, 
turn L (N) for Glen Lui. About 
1km after bridge over Lui 
Water and beyond the path to 
Clas Fhearnaig cross stream 
and leave track to climb vague 
ridge N, keeping on L side of 
burn for 3km to reach Meall an 
Lundain. 


Beinn Bhreacand 
Beinn a’ Chaorainn, 
Cairngorms, Scotland 


Walked by 

Paul Sammonds 

White carpet across 
the Yellow Moss 

BEINN BHREAC and Beinn a 
Chaorainn form the highest points 
on the large boggy moorland 
plateau situated above the Glens 
of Derry and Quoich. The vast 
expanse of Moine Bhealaidh, the 
Yellow Moss, separates the two 
summits and invariably provides 
a rather wet and testing crossing. 

A blanket of mist had denied 
views during a previous autumn 
visit so I contemplated a return 
during the winter months hoping 
for a clearer day and a less watery 
traverse. The prospect of a sharp 
overnight frost after recent 
snowfalls looked likely to provide 
ideal conditions. The day started 
perfectly, it was bright, clear 
and extremely still as I made my 
way up Glen Lui under brilliant 
blue skies. The deep quiet was 
just occasionally broken as my 
snowshoes scraped across the 
more icy sections of the track. 

I began my ascent alongside the 
burn that leads to Clas Fhearnaig 
gaining height steadily as I S 


Now take ridge on W 
' sideofCoirean Fhir 
Bhogha for a couple of km. 
Lower down aim for the 
bridge over the Derry 
Burn(NO039957) 
and cross. 


O The footbridge 
at Derry Lodge 
(N0040935)was 
swept away in an 
autumn storm. The 
river crossing here 
can be very difficult 
so please take great 
care at this point. 


Follow paths through pine 
^ wood for 2km and ford 
Derry Burn again at the 
footbridge near the Derry lodge. 
The main trackSE down Glen Lui 
will link up with outward route 
after 2km and the continuation 
back to the Linn of Dee. 


Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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worked my way along the snowy 
pathways that had formed between 
the remaining areas of exposed 
vegetation. The dark heather 
covering the rounded summit 
of Meall an Lundain provided a 
sharp contrast to the brightness 
of the white blanket covering 
other higher peaks. To the east, 
the huge bulk of Beinn a Bhuird 
towered above Glen Quoich 
and its sprawling pine woods. 

After dropping to the col to the 
north of Meall an Lundain there 
were some impressive cornices 
to admire alongside the burn 
that leads down to the pool at 
Poll Bhat. Another short tramp 
over heather was required before 
tackling a somewhat snowier 
incline; the studs on my snow 
shoes providing good grip over 
icier patches. Some careful foot 
placement was in order as I weaved 
through the exposed rocks on the 
wind-scoured top of Beinn Bhreac. 

The Moine Bhealaidh now 
lay ahead, no bog this time but a 
seemingly even wider white carpet 
leading over to the cone shaped 
Beinn a Chaorainn sitting at a far 


corner. I detoured west slightly 
to gain fuller views of Glen Derry 
and the mountains beyond. Derry 
Cairngorm, Ben Macdui and Beinn 
Mheadhoin formed an impressive 
chain, interlinked by high cliffs 
and deep corries. As I approached 
the exposed southern ridge of 
Beinn a Chaorainn the winds 
effect on the snowy surface became 
more pronounced, the slight 
rippling was soon transformed 
into deeply etched waves. 

The top provided a grand 
viewpoint but a strengthening 
wind provided a chill bite and 
stirred me into motion sooner than 
I would have liked. It was hard 
to gauge progress as I tramped 
back across the plain of the Moine 
Bhealaidh, at times the only 
measure of movement seemed 
to be the changing patterns in 
the snow at my feet. Eventually 
reaching the western shoulder of 
Coire an Fhir Bhogha I dropped 
down into Glen Derry and 
made my way through timeless 
pines to Derry Lodge before a 
final push back to the start. Q 
Words & Pictures: Paul Sammonds 


Further information 

■ Maps: os 1:50,000 
Landranger sheet 43 
(Braemar & Blair Atholl)&OS 
1:50,000 Landranger sheet 36 
(Grantown & Aviemore); Harvey 
1:40,000 British Mountain Map 
(Cairngorms & Lochnagar) 


Transport: Buses 501 from 
BS Aberdeen to Braemar. No 
public transport to Linn of Dee. 
aberdeenshire.gov.uk/ 
publictransport 

I Information: The Mews, 

I BraemarTIC 
(01339741600) 


© See more photos on 
our tablet edition 
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9V2km/6 imiles/6 hours 

Ascent 1060m/3500ft 



S Sgurr na Sgine, Northwest Highlands Scotland 



, Now take twisting 
path Sever series of 
knolls which leads to the 
foot of the Forcan Ridge. 


Keep going S following the 
remains of a dry stone dyke 
until you reach the little lochan at 
the Bealach Coire Mhalagain. 


Climb steeply S 
to reach the ridge 
between Faochagand 
Sgurr na Sgine. 


Follow the ridge S over 


Sgurr na Sgine’s NWTop 
to the main summit which sits 
right at the edge of the 
mountain’s steep SE face. 


Drop ENE down 
steep slopes (be 
careful when iced) to 
pick up path alongside 
the Allt Mhalagain 
which will lead you 
back to the start. 


Head W on good path which 
climbs over side of Meallan 
Odhar to col below Biod an Fhithich. 


Start/Finish 

Layby on A87 GR: NG967144 

Start from layby on A87 


about IkmSEof 
Achnagart Quarry. 


Retrace you r steps back 
over the NWTop and 
then follow the ridge round E 
to Faochag(909m). 


Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Walked by 

Alan Rowan 


Glistening Glen Shiel 

GLEN SHIEL is the Munro -baggers 
paradise, chains of big hills 
stretching down both sides ready 
to send your tick list soaring. But 
on days of deep snow and limited 
daylight, the big ridges can prove 
too much for the ordinary walker. 
Sgurr na Sgine, at the bottom end 
of the glen, is a great choice for a 
shorter expedition. 


Sitting in the shadow of its 
bigger and sexier neighbour. 

The Saddle, it nevertheless offers 
a good circuit in spectacular 
surroundings. Starting just south 
of Achnagart Quarry, a good 
stalker s path twists and turns 
until it becomes a ramp leading 
up the side of Meallan Odhar. On 
the day I went, the blue sky was 


wall-to-wall but the bright winter 
sun hadn’t gotten through to the 
path just yet, so the crampons had 
to make an early appearance. 

I could see deer in the sunshine 
on the near horizon. As they saw 
me and took off, I was left with that 
feeling of envy of how effortlessly 
they moved across the icy ground 
as I plodded my way upwards. S 
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The Saddle from 
SgurrnaSgine 


When I climbed out of the 
shade and on to the col below the 
Graham, Biod an Fhithich, I got 
my first full sight of the soaring 
ridges of The Saddle, white towers 
standing on the crests resplendent 
in full winter garb. The snow 
here was deep and soft but the 
walking was easy and I could pack 
away the crampons for later. 

The route onward is obvious, 
leading under the foot of the 
fearsome -looking Forcan Ridge 
and then swinging round by a 
crumbled dyke until it reaches 
the little lochan at the bealach. 
With the sun beating down, this 
is an ideal spot for a refreshment 
before the push up to the main 
ridge. It s steep and the deep 
snow often made it a case of two 


Further information 

■ Maps: os 1:50,000 

Landranger sheets 33 (Loch 
Alsh, Glen Shiel and Loch Hourn); 
Harvey 1:25,000 Superwalker 
map (Kintail &Glen Shiel) 

Transport: Bus services to 
Skye via Glen Shiel at 
citylink.co.uk/timetables 

n Information: Glenshiel 
Tourist Information Centre, 
01599511264 




steps forward, one step back, but 
there were no real problems. 

The pointed peak of Faochag 
was now on my left, and on my 
right loomed the twin peaks 
of Sgurr na Sgine. The drop 
between the two is negligible and 
a gentle walk over leads to the 
main summit cairn. The view in 
every direction seemed endless. 
Knoydart s peaks sparkled in the 
sunshine to the west, the dragons 
spine of The Saddle was unrolled 
out in full behind me, while to 
the east the Five Sisters were 
each showing their charms. 

To complete the round trip, 
retreat back over the north-west 
top but instead of heading down 
to the lochan, carry on along the 
ridge and make the short climb to 
the top of Faochag. The way down 
from here is steep - in normal 
conditions it s a real knee-breaker 
- and if the slopes are iced hard 
or the snow is unstable it may be 
prudent to use your ascent route. 
But a steep hill usually means a 
short, fast descent and it wont be 
long until you join the path coming 
down by the Allt Mhalagain which 
leads back to the starting point. □ 
Words & Pictures: Alan Rowan 


Walking in winter can be dangerous. 
Be sure to take the right equipment 
and know how to use it. 
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20km/12V2 miles/10 hours 

Ascent 1950m/6400ft 



S Affric Munros, North-West Highland Scotland 





i After weaving your way 
through a series of minor 
outcrops, the terrain becomes 
easier and a steady climb S 
soon brings you to the summit 
of Beinn Fhionnlaidh.- 


A 15-minute boat ride later 
' and you are dropped on the 
shore beneath the slopes of Beinn 
Fhionniaidh. Cross boggy ground 
and start climbing up S by the left 
bankoftheAlltCoirean Lochain. 


Start/Finish 

MuLLardoch Dam at end of minor road from Cannich GR: NH219315 
NOTE; Great caution to be taken in snowconditionSi best in no snow 

^ Parkat Mullardoch Damand walk up the road, past a locked gate and 
down to the boathouse.- 


HeadS from the 


cairn, dropping to the 
Bealach Beag and the start 
of a steep push up to Cam 
Eighe(you can take a 
bypass path across Cam 
Eigheto reach Mam 
Sodhail here if you wish to 
cut out some re-ascent). — 


A short drops 
' from Cam Eighe 
and an equally short, 
sharp pull-up takes you 
to the massive cairn on 
Mam Sodhail. Nowyou 
need to reverse the 
route to get back to 
Cam Eighe. 


Now turn E and take the 


rol ler-coaster ridge over a 
series of Munro Tops, including a 
series of pinnacles on Stob Coire 
Dhomhnoill, until you reach the 
gapoftheGarbh-bhealach. 


From here, it’s an 
easywalk over two 
minor bumps to the 
summit of Tom a’ Choinich. 


Q Drop down to the 
Bealach Toll Easa 
and commence the 
final climb of the day 
toTollCreagach. 


Continue E to low 
point of the col then 
head N down Fraoch- 
choire,aimingforthedam. 
Try to avoid the lower 
ground here, which can be 
very boggy and hard going. 
Stick to the lower slopes of 
the Doire Tana, or even 
descend by the ridge. 


j Look for a gate 
(there are a couple) 
and once over the first 
fence, pick up a faint path 
to avoid battling through 
waist-deep heather. 
After crossing a second 
fence by a gate, head E 
until you pick up the 
track which curves 
back round to the dam. 
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Walked by 

Alan Rowan 


Along ride in 

BEINN FHIONNLAIDH IS NOT 
a mountain for the casual walker. 
Tucked away behind the giant 
twins of Mam Sodhail and 
Cam Eighe at the head of Loch 
Mullardoch, it requires a lot of 
effort and determination to reach 
its summit. My first attempt 
many years ago was thwarted by 
blizzard conditions, common 


sense prevailing after I had taken 
a battering on the approach over 
the other peaks. Subsequent 
visits via Glen Affric have always 
meant a long day and a big 
re-climb. The way in from Glen 
Elchaig is also long and presents 
the walker with the possibility 
of dangerous river crossings. 

The walk in along the shores 


of Loch Mullardoch is almost too 
masochistic to contemplate, but 
tackling Beinn Ehionnlaidh from 
this direction has always appealed. 
That was why I was now skimming 
over the surface of the loch in a 
rib on a grey morning, the skies 
matching the concrete hue of the 
water. The Mullardoch boat service 
is proving popular with Munro S 
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baggers tackling the ridge on the 
north side of the loch, but for those 
who fancy a different take on the 
Affric hills it s also a good bet. 

Fifteen minutes after setting off, 
myself and a fellow passenger were 
dropped off on the shore directly 
beneath Fhionnlaidhs slopes. 

A short bit of bog-hopping and 
then we made our way up thick 
grassy slopes, weaving in and out 
of small rocky outcrops until the 
terrain and the angle eased to a 
steady plod. This was the gentle 
side of a mountain that’s been 
the bane of so many expeditions, 
and in little over an hour and 
a half I was on the summit. 


Further information 

I Maps: os 1:50,000 
1 Landranger sheet 25 (Glen 
Carron and Glen Affric); Harvey 
1:40,000 British Mountain Map 
(Knoydart, Kintail& Glen Affric). 

Transport: Boat hire - 
BS contact Angus (07725 
334927). Service runs from 21 
Aug until end July. Bus 
information for Cannich 
stagecoachbus.com/timetables or 
Ross’s Minibuses (01463 761250) 
ross-minibuses.co.uk 


The mist was now lifting, blowing 
away to reveal a fine day and the 
delights of the ridge ahead. Cam 
Eighe was next, a stiff pull up with 
superb views into the corrie and its 
lochan on the left, and then the short, 
sharp journey out to Mam Sodhail 
which has to be reversed to get back 
to the main spine of the ridge (you 
can cut out some of the day’s ascent 
by using a traverse path across Cam 
Eighe). A series of Munro Tops follow 
in succession taking you down to the 
Garbh-bhealach and then up a couple 
more bumps to Tom a’Choinich. 

Toll Creagach is the final peak 
of the day, a gentle rise leading 
to the trig point and cairn which 
sit close together on the rounded 
summit. From the col to the east, 

I watched an eagle circle the crags 
above Fraoch-choire. There are 
options here: continue on to Doire 
Tana and descend the ridge or drop 
into the corrie. If choosing the 
latter I would advise avoiding the 
lower ground which is very boggy. 
Take a line across the hillside, 
and further down you will find a 
gate and a faint path through the 
woods which keeps you clear of 
the waist-deep heather and rotten 
tree remains. Another gate leads 
on to the track which winds back 
around to the road and the dam. □ 
Words & Pictures: Alan Rowan 
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18km/ll miles/5-6 hours 

Ascent 2665ft/813m 


S High Raise, Lake District England 




Drop into dip at Keasgill 
Head and then, at faint 
crossing of paths, head E. Descend 
ENEfrom High Kop for about 
1.3km, and then drop more 
steeply SE into Fordingdale. 


Continue N from 


summit and you’ll soon 
drop to a wall. Continue 
beside thisfor almost 2km.— 


2 \ Just beyond summit 
— ^ cairn, strike off R 
(NW) and then turn R along 
path close to Rampsgill 
Head (roughly NE). Climb 
High Raise. Path passes a 
few metres to L of summit 
cairn and shelter. 


Just before stone bridge 
' over Randale Beck, turn 
L (NNW) to climb Kidsty 
Howes and then swing up 
onto Kidsty Pike. 


Start/Finish 

MardaLe Head car park at southern end 
of Haweswater GR: NY469107 

Follow track from road-end.Turn Rat 




three-way split and then R again after 
crossing Mardale Beck. 


Cross Measand Beck 
via railed footbridge 
and head downstream 
beside waterfalls. 




^ Turn R on reaching path 
beside Haweswater 
reservoir. Follow this back into 
Riggindale and then retrace 
your steps to parking area. 
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Walked by 

Vivienne Crow 


Winter on High Raise 

THE PARKING AREA AT Mardale 
Head is one of those places that goes 
through a complete transformation 
from summer to winter. Head to 
the southern end of Haweswater 
reservoir in July and August and 
you’ll find vehicles parked all 
along the roadside, stretching in 
an untidy line from the packed 
car park for a mile or more. Most 


people have come to the road-end 
simply for the drive; a few might 
decide to explore on foot, making 
it as far as Small Water before they 
realise their footwear isn’t up to 
the rough ground; others take to 
the reservoir path. The only thing 
that’s missing is the ice cream van. 

Come February, and it’s a 
different story. The few vehicles 


in the car park belong to hill- 
goers, donning heavy boots and 
pulling warm hats down over 
cold ears as they prepare for a 
day on the fells. The summer 
cries of families skimming stones 
have been replaced by walkers’ 
greetings: “Lovely morning, isn’t 
it?” “I hear we’re in for snow later.” 
“Heading on to High Street?” S 
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High Street and the Long 
Stile ridge seen from the 
climb on to Kidsty Pike 


Speaking Crag, Haweswater Reservoir 


On this particular winter s 
day, my partner and I weren’t 
aiming for High Street: as a few 
others walkers peeled off from the 
reservoir path, heading to Rough 
Crag and the Long Stile ridge, we 


Further information 

H Maps: OS 1:25,000 
Explorer sheet OL5 
(English Lakes, NE); 
or Harvey Superwalker 
1:25,000 Lakeland East 




Information: Penrith 
Tourist Information Centre, 
01768867466 


continued into Riggindale. Our 
sights were set on Kidsty Pike 
and High Raise. Cloud still clung 
to the snow- covered ridges and 
high tops, but a blue sky above 
suggested a clear day ahead. I 
kept my binoculars handy as we 
climbed Kidsty Howes, always 
hopeful of spotting England’s last 
golden eagle. As ever, he eluded 
me, although the bins were handy 
for watching a small herd of red 
deer grazing on nearby Castle 
Crag, the site of an ancient hill fort. 

As we gained height, a few wisps 
of cloud began blowing around the 
ridge. The views came and went. 
After one sudden and breathtaking 
glimpse of the top of High Street 
across Riggindale, thicker cloud 
enveloped us and we were left to 
continue to the summit of Kidsty 


Pike through a world composed of 
various shades of grey and white. 

I usually linger at the airy summit 
cairn, perched precariously on 
the edge of a steep drop into 
Riggindale, but not today. 

We made our way towards 
Rampsgill Head, briefly battling 
a moment of disorientation in 
this stark, colourless landscape, 
stripped of features and 
proportion. Light broke through 
occasional gaps in the cloud, 
creating amazing scenes of 
ephemeral beauty: touches of blue 
adding a new dimension. The 
cliffs of Rampsgill Head looked 
tremendous - dark monstrous 
things lurking beneath a blanket 
of white, appearing through 
the mist and then vanishing 
on a whim. I sensed occasional 


figures passing in the gloom, but 
I couldn’t be sure. All was silent. 

Beyond High Raise, as we 
followed the route of the Roman 
road north along the broad ridge, 
the cloud began to dissipate. Before 
long, the snow cover was gone too. 
The world looked disappointingly 
ordinary again, the magic of the 
high ground already a memory 
as we trudged across the damp, 
peaty ground of High Kop and 
descended to Fordingdale. By 
the time we reached the car park, 
it was almost dark, but not yet 
dark enough to hide the glowing 
cheeks and shining eyes of the 
walkers just down from the cold 
tops. “Great day, wasn’t it?” “Did 
you catch that snow shower?” 
“Been up on to High Street?” B 
Words & Pictures: Vivienne Crow 
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19km/12 miles/8 hours 

Ascent 815m/2675ft 



S Great Shunner Fell and Kisdon, 
Yorkshire Dales England 


QIQ 

Start/Finish 

Keld parking (£2) GR; NY892011 


@ Track SW alongside Great 
Sleddale Beckfor 15km to 
Sleddale Pasture. Climb S (no path) 
to Great Shunner Fell. 



® Track SE veering E down to 
bridge. Cross the Swale then 
track N E to lane. Path W 1km. 
South over bridge. B6270 W for 
800m. Path W passing Stone Ho 
into Open Access area. 


M Continue along 
Pennine Way 
climbing generally ENE 


Takp Ppnninp W;:ivNFthpn 


Gradient profile Metres above sea level 
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Walked by 

Ian Battersby 


Sombre skies and a close shave 


GREAT STALACTITES OF ICE 
hang like fangs from dark jaws of 
a shadowy gorge that shepherds 
the fitful Swale past Keld village. 
Naked trees lean over foaming 
rivers, their mossy boughs barely 
hiding the turmoil. Waterfalls 
sweep streams into Swale, and 
Keld sulks in despair, its solemn 
buildings crowding a tiny 


graveyard. The plan had been to 
tackle Great Shunner Fell from the 
north, using CROW to open a new 
route through land renewed with 
fresh snow and sapphire skies, but 
the cheery musings of forecasters 
are ignored by a sombre ceiling 
that threatens both hill and dale. I 
soldier on, and it s not long before 
the cocktail of open space and 


exercise wrap me up in a bubble 
of joy. 

Overnight snow has spattered 
the low pastures, and lichen drips 
like old cobwebs from hawthorn 
tangles lining the track rising over 
Wain Wath Falls. It s a slow thaw 
after one of the coldest months in 
recorded history, and remnants 
of the great freeze still remain. S 
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Pounded tracks are icy death traps, 
and lying on a shingle bed that 
splits the Swale are fragments of 
unmelted, thick ice sheet that must 
have spanned the whole river. 

An easy track pushes into the 
Access Land to Sleddale Pasture, 
but fords the semi-swollen river 
half a dozen times, slowing 
progress to the base of Great 
Shunner. Crossings combine 
uneasy balance on greasy rock 
with leaps of faith, but heavy 
winter boots and gaiters keep the 
river at bay Thin drizzle comes 
and goes, clinging to the stems of 
long grasses, soaking my trousers, 
but I’m warming anyway, and the 
coolness is refreshing. 


Further information 

■ Maps: os 1:25,000 
Explorer sheet OL30 
(Yorkshire Dales Northern & 
Central areas); Harvey 1:40,000 
British Mountain Map 
(Yorkshire Dales) 

Transport: Occasional 
busestoKeld.dalesbus.org 
and Traveline: 0871 200 22 33, 
traveline.info for information 
I Information: Hawes, 

I 01756752774 


The going gets easier as I leave 
the icy tracks and river crossings for 
the northern spur of Great Shunner. 
Its six inches of fresh snow is easy- 
going everywhere except pockets 
of harder wind slab that collapse 
unpredictably. Suddenly I’m in 
freefall. Over the years I’ve learned 
to read the telltale signs of holes 
beneath the snow, but now I’ve met 
my match. My body slams to a halt 
with a firm jolt to the thigh. With 
legs dangling I scramble out of the 
hole before the snow can disintegrate 
further. I poke my walking pole into 
peaty goo glimmering down in the 
darkness and can’t feel the bottom 
that had almost claimed me. 

Unnerved, I limp on with 
annoying caution beneath the 
grey pillow of cloud that brushes 
the summit. Looking outward 
I’m surrounded by an inky blue 
threat of gathering squall. The 
light changes uniquely during my 
escape, some hills beaming with 
luminous blue, while others hint 
at orange with the unseen sun’s 
descent. A dark squall of snow hits 
distant Swaledale. It approaches 
slowly, but runs out of steam, never 
quite arriving. Darkness closes in 
around Thwaite, and I’m glad of 
a good track and a headtorch to 
guide me into Keld. Q 
Words & Pictures: Ian Battersby 
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12km/7V2 miles/5 hours 

Ascent 305m/1000 feet 


OSget^'’map 




S Staffordshire Moorlands, Peak District England 
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Take path on L at cattle grid 
and walk N to cross narrow 
lane. Continue up open moorland to 
climb onto Ramshaw Rocks and 
follow ridge N for 1.5km to meet 
wall on R.WalkNNE across Open 
Access land to lane, then continue 
N for 800m to next lane. Turn R, 
cross A53, then turn L at junction, 


DID 

Start/Finish - 


Upper Hulme 
GR: SK013609 

® By the waterfall in Upper 
Hulme take track N and 
continue through gates to Dains 
Mill. Take path on L side of river and 
after 350m fork R at small gate. Cross 
stream and walk uphill on grassy ride, 
then turn sharp Rand follow path 
through farmyard at Naychurch. 


om 


After 400m turn R onto Open 
Access land and walk SSE, 
crossing lanes, for 3.5km to reach 
trig point. Veer SSW to The 
Mermaid (former pub). 


I— 4 


Take path heading W to 
descend to Hurd low, 
then fork R to cross river and 
reach road. Turn R,then L 
after 150m on lane leading 
back into Upper Hulme. 
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Walked by 

Roger Butler 


Wild imagination on Ramshaw Rocks 


THE TOP OF HEN CLOUD peeped 
above the trees as I negotiated 
the narrow muddy path up the 
valley from Upper Hulme. A 
restored waterwheel was neatly 
tucked into the side of an isolated 
old mill, and as I veered further 
north the serrated skyline of 
Ramshaw Rocks swung into view. 

This jagged horizon is closely 


related to the nearby Roaches 
but doesn’t receive quite as many 
visitors as the more popular ridge 
a mile or so to the west. Only a 
roofless farmhouse and a row of 
windswept pines punctuated the 
wild moorland and the lonely 
mires of Goldstich Moss stretched 
north towards the deep wooded 
valleys around Gradbach. 


I thought I’d accidentally 
stepped into a brand new 
adventure playground as I 
clambered around the first of the 
big boulders, and was reminded 
of those times when the bell rang 
for morning break and everyone 
charged outside in frenzied 
excitement. And, just like being 
at primary school, it was now 3 
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See more photos on our tablet edition 



Looking north across the moors 
at the end of Ramshaw Rocks 


Further information 


■ Maps: OS Explorer 
1:25,000 Sheet OL24- 
The Peak District: White Peak 
area 


Transport: Nearest station 
Stoke on Trent -see 
travelinemidlands.co.ukfor bus 
connections into the 
Staffordshire Moorlands 
I Information: Leek TIC, 

I 01538483741 



A prehistoric 
face rises from r 
Ramshaw Rocks 


time to let my imagination run 
wild, since each rock seemed to 
have a character all of its own. 

Here were two people having 
a cuddle, there was a giant tapir 
with eyes closed and head bent 
to the ground. Here was a pawn 
taken from a chess set, there 
was a tortoise complete with a 
squat warty neck. One rock had 
eroded to leave two huge round 
eyes and a chin that would have 
pleased Bruce Forsyth. The tallest 
outcrop of all resembled the prow 
of a wrecked ship, weathered 
until its old timbers had begun 
to splinter and crack. I wandered 
below deck where what initially 
looked like a tall dunces cap 
magically transformed itself into 
the shapely curve of a Polynesian 
canoe. How could one simple 
rock so easily change shape? 

The winking eye - a hole 
perfectly positioned in the 
profile of a mans face - is easily 
glimpsed from the nearby road 
when travelling towards Buxton 


but, frustratingly, I couldn’t find 
it once amongst the jumble of 
rocks. He is probably best left 
alone though, since he must still 
be in a sulk after someone broke 
off his nose back in the 1980s. 

Wiry heather scrubbed my legs 
like brillo pads, but the strong wind 
helped blow me all the way to the 
high rolling ridge called Morridge. 
From here I looked down onto 
Ramshaw Rocks and shafts of sun 
lit the gritstone outcrops as if they 
were individual stars in an opening 
night performance. Over to the 
east bright green slopes showed 
where limestone had become the 
dominant underlying rock. Big 
clouds now bubbled like candy 
floss and, down below, Tittes worth 
Reservoir shimmered as if it were 
a mirage. The cold gusts continued 
all afternoon and when I looked 
at my hair in the car mirror I 
assumed I must have volunteered 
for an experiment to find new 
types of static electricity. B 
Words & Pictures: Roger Butler 
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19V2km/12 miles/6 hours 

Ascent 430m/1410ft 
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□ Dartmoor, Devon England 


Cross East Okement River, ignore first path 
' to R, then takeLforkto track boundarywall 
runningup Harter Hill. Trackjoins tarmac lane. 
Continue approximately 200m, then take L 
fork, then join track skirting round Rowtor 
and take next L fork. Ford stream then turn L 
at crossroads. Head S approximately 500m, 
skirting round West Mill Tor, then take R 
fork heading towards Yes Tor (MoD signal 
and trig point both clearly visible on top). 

Track crosses stream, then comes to an 
end shortly afterwards. Take path 
trampled in grass up onto ridge to W, 
then head N onto Yes Tor. 


o > Head S along path to the 
^ topsof High Will hays 
and continue along path to 
southernmost outcrop at 
SX580893. Now head for 
the top of Dinger Tor, which 
should be visible 1km to the 
SE, across open moorland. 
Faint path may be visible. 


From Dinger Tor, resist the 


urge to cross open moorland and, 
instead, head N on track, then take R track, 
fording stream along way. Signs of an old wall 
climbing up to a clitter-dotted ridge should be 
visibleabout 1km ahead. Turn Ralongtrack, then 
follow round to Okement Hill and head Ealongfork. 

Track becomes grassy and turns N E then N and shortly 
after becomes tarmac, skirts rocky outcrop and heads 
towards East Okement Farm; just before this, take path N E. — 


Start/Finish 

BeLstone car park (next 
to Brenamoor Common) 

GR: SX622938 

Starting in the car park, turn L 
and follow road round into 
village of Belstone and carry on 
along road SW for approximately 
500m, mostly uphill. At the end of 
road go through gate onto track, 
continue past wall and descend to 
Cu I lever Steps. 


Turn N along ridge leading to 
Oke Tor, then continue N to 
Winter Tor, ENE to Higher Tor, N 
over Irishman’s Wall, then skirt 
round rocks of Belstone Common 
and pick up grassy path leading N to 
gate mentioned in (1). Follow road 
back through village, taking 
left-hand fork leading to 
Brenamoor Common. 
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Walked by 

Paul Beasley 


Hail?Yes! 

THE CAR PARK at Belstone, a 
charming village in North Devon 
listed in the Domesday Book, is 
deserted, but before I can alight 
the heavens start to hurl marble - 
sized hailstones down upon my 
Honda Civic (other makes of car 
are available). Opting to wait it 
out, I check the map and ponder 
the options. Shall I walk along 


a ridge punctuated by tors and 
follow the Taw - which could be 
challengingly topped up - back 
to Belstone, or strike out for Yes 
Tor in the west, then head back 
along the same ridge? Hmm. . . 
Sunk deep in my musings, minutes 
pass before I look up again. The 
hail has stopped but, somehow, 

Tm surrounded by cars, each one 


disgorging a pathos of mourners. 

I walk through the village and, 
not wanting to be conspicuous 
in my colourful outdoor gear, I 
attempt to avoid the churchyard 
by disappearing round a corner. . . 
Drat! It turns out that I do 
have to trudge past the black- 
clad crowd. Sorry people! 

I pass the Nine Maidens S 
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stone circle and climb onto the 
moors along the stony path. 
Noting the showers off to the west 
and expecting to get a soaking at 
some point, I take in the widening 
view - an elemental Dartmoor 
scene of yellow- spangled gorse 
(sent haywire, I suppose, by a 
balmy September) and waves of 
yellow-green land eroded down 
to its granite base layer along the 
seams of the highest ground. 

I cross the East Okement River 
and ascend towards Rowtor and 
West Mill Tor. This being MoD 
land, the loop of tarmac I find 
myself on is disappointing but 
not surprising, and prompts me 
to smelt my first golden rule of 
the day: in wild areas, paths and 
tracks that are too obvious are 
rubbish, and should be avoided, if 
possible. Consequently, I cut the 
corner and head directly across 
boggy ground, and nearly lose 


Further information 


a shoe. Cows are mowing about 
everywhere, and a bird with white 
stripes along its tail - at a guess, 
a dunlin - flashes past me. 

I reach a wide gravel track and 
pass a ‘No unauthorised vehicles 
sign. To my right, atop its clitter- 
strewn ridge. West Mill Tor looks 
like some shattered Inca citadel, 
shaken to rubble by a cataclysmic 
force. Further on. Yes Tor has 
the appearance of a thick- walled 
castle, its upper floors blown 
halfway down the slope by an 
accident in the powder store. 

The gravel track takes a 
somewhat circuitous approach to 
Yes Tors 619-metre-high summit 
but, I opt for a direct assault and 
weave around the straw- stuffed 
scarecrow heads of millennia 
grass, heading up the steep flanks. 
This is not the way to successfully 
storm a stronghold, I think as 
I huff and puff upwards, unless 


I’m a Hollywood hero and the 
defenders are all crap shots like 
your common-or-garden movie 
hoodlums. But, sadly. I’m not - 
I tend to be a good deal sweatier 
than your classic matinee idol. On 
top, the granite blocks on Yes Tor 
are effectively natural battlements, 
and they afford rewarding views 
across the flatter farm-parcelled 
countryside to the north. 

I follow a faint path across the 
boggy moor to High Willhays, 
which is two metres higher than 
its neighbour, and different in 
character, too, with its elongated 
stack of rocks and, piled on one 
end, a neat cairn of smaller, 
lighter-coloured stones. From 
here, I head directly for Dinger 
Tor and, just as Tristan Gooley 
would have predicted, the sheep 
and all of their accumulated poo 
are on the leeward side. Nice. 

With the clouds above looking 
as heavy as granite, I decide to cut 
another corner. I take a compass 
bearing and head directly for 
Steeperton Tor, knowing that I’ll 
intersect a track in a kilometre or 
so. I immediately regret it. The 
ground is clumpy and what looks 
like a (sheep?) track is actually a 
bog, and what doesn’t look like a 
track is definitely a bog. Golden 
rule number two: don’t head across 
open, pathless moorland unless a) 
you absolutely have to, or b) you’re 
a moron. Guilty as charged, m’lud. 


Some time later, I rejoin 
firmer ground and apologise to 
the god of tracks for my earlier 
attitude, marking the occasion 
by smelting golden rule number 
three: Don’t be too hasty to 
disrespect tracks, for they might 
turn out to be useful, after all. 

I take a track branching due east 
and follow it round then up and 
onto Oke Tor, where the rock is half 
neatly stacked and half smashed to 
smithereens, as if by some giant’s 
tantrum. A Gingham-shirted man 
with a dog appears below, just a few 
seconds after I’d started quoting 
lines from Rocky JV, out loud, as 
you do. Awkward. (Golden rule 
number four. . . ) Thankfully, he 
chats to me like a normal human 
being, not a complete nutcase, then 
we bid each other adieu and I climb 
up to teetering Higher Tor - a big 
stack surrounded by impressive 
valley-riven scenery. Next up is 
Belstone Tor, the last of the day, 
then, finally, a bit of a scramble 
across to Belstone Common. Why 
this rocky outcrop isn’t a Tor I can’t 
tell you - maybe a Bronze Age 
clerk messed up the paperwork. 

Back in Belstone, I pass 
The Tors Inn and somehow 
manage to resist downing a 
golden brew, despite the clever 
marketing message scrawled on 
a board outside: ‘Beer shortage 
worsens. Please panic buy!’ Q 
Words & Pictures: Paul Beasley 


I Maps: OS Explorer Map 
1:25,000 (Dartmoor) Sheet 
OL28; OS Landranger 
(Okehampton & North Dartmoor) 
Sheet 191 

Transport: Belstone is 1.5km 
south of the A30 between 
Exeter and Okehampton; take the 
B3260 just west of Okehampton. 


Carmel Coaches connects 
Belstone with Okehampton on a 
Thursday 

I Information: Okehampton 
I Tourist Information Centre 
(0183753020) 

Accommodation: 

1^1 Okehampton YHA 
(yha.org.uk/hostel/okehampton) 
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Turn Lon reaching the tree line 
and then R as the path forks 
uphill. Turn Lwhen reaching the top to 
the edge of a garden following the 
arrows L alongside it Head on straight 
with the path to the bottom of the hill 
and follow it through the woods until 
emerging at the road 


Cross the bridge 


372 


Followtheroad Rcontinuing 
on it for around 2km to the 
sign for Cilgwyn. The Bluestone 
Brewery is on the L but the path 
goes R off the road just past it 


@ Head uphill through the fields, 
crossing two stiles. At the 2nd 
head SWtothe bridleway and 
follow it L until the B-road on which 
you turn Rwalking parallel to it 


Turn off at the first 
footpath Land follow 
it uphill through the 
moorland to the forestry at 
thetopofthehill.Turn Rand 
follow the forest edge back 
to the car park. 


and turn Rat the 
road junction, the 
Dyffryn Arms will be on 
your L. Carry on along 
the road for around 
2km. Ignore the first 
footpath on the R, 
taking the next one at a 
stile on the R. Cross the 
wooden footbridge. 


Followthe signs 
through the farm and 
go down the track through 
thewoodland. Follow it R 
and continue down until 
eventual ly at the bottom of 
the hill you turn Land cross the 
bridge. Go along the path behind 
the cottage, staying at the bottom 
of the woods until reaching 
Pontfaen 


^2 ^ Followthe path past the 

cottage and then between the 
next farm and cottage to meet the 
road. Turn Rthen almost 
immediately L to followthe 
bridleway to Penralltddu farm. 


Stait/Finish 

Car park off B4329 at Bwlch Gwynt 
GR:SN074321 

^ V Begin at the car park and cross the road 
^ following the path to the top of Foel 
Eryr. Head straight over the peak and 
continue down to the signpost following 
this Rfor about 1.5km. 
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Walked by 

WillRenwick 


New Year’s Eve: Round 2 


JANUARY, THE MONTH when 
many are looking for a hike to 
lift the guilt of their perhaps 
overindulgent New Years Eve 
celebrations. By all means this 
walk in the Preseli Hills would be a 
great opportunity for this but as ITl 
explain, beware the 12th of January 
or you might find yourself caught 
in the celebrations all over again. 


Think of the Pembrokeshire 
National Park and most will 
imagine cliff top paths, clear 
waters, and ice cream in fishing 
villages all squeezed between 
stretching beaches. Not many 
think of it as a place of crag topped 
hills- mountains with far reaching 
wilderness. As such, the Preseli 
Hills are the forgotten part of 


‘Britain’s only coastal National Park’ ; 
untouched by the outside world, a 
place that moves at its own pace. 

That pace is in fact 12 days 
slower than the rest of the world, 
because down in the Gwaun 
Valley its handful of residents still 
follow the Julian Calendar. Once 
widely used, it was eventually 
cast aside - but no one told the S 
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people of the valley. So on the 
12th of January everyone still 
gathers for their own celebration 
of the New Year, the Hen Galan. 

I started this walk almost at 
the highest point of the Preseli 
Hills, a moorland spine stretching 
from east to west of inland 
Pembrokeshire. The hill tops are 
stripped bare by the Atlantic wind 
and the only features apart from 
the heather are the black rocks 
scattered around, some dropped 
by glaciers after the Ice Age, some 
propped by Neolithic tribesmen. 

From the cairn on Foel Eryr 
I could see all three coasts of 
Pembrokeshire. If lucky you can see 
beyond to Worms Head at Gower, 


Further information 

■ Maps: os 1:25,000 
Explorer sheet OL35 
(North Pembrokeshire) 

Transport: The Thursday 
345 bus links Fishguard 
(served by trains from London) 
with the Gwaun Valley and 
Rosebush (01437 764551) 

I Information: Newport 
1 National ParkTourist 
Information Centre, 
01239820912 


Lundy Island, even Snowdonia. 
Below, squeezed in between Foel 
Eryr and the volcanic looking Cam 
Ingli, thick woodland takes haven 
from the wind, and after winding 
through the beech and oak trees 
I emerged in the Gwaun Valley. 

On any other day I might have 
passed the Dyffryn Arms without 
realising. From outside, save for 
the name above the door, its easy 
to mistake it for someone’s home, 
and the same goes for the inside. It 
continues as a relic for pubs past, 
unchanged since the family took it 
over in 1840. 1 certainly wouldn’t 
have missed it on the 1 2th though, 
when the New Year’s celebrations 
are in full flow with singing of Welsh 
songs and much drinking of the local 
beer poured straight from the jug. 

Before crossing through the 
woods and rejoining the outside 
world I passed the brand new 
Bluestone micro -brewery, named 
in honour of the stone from the area 
used for the circle at Stonehenge. It 
was tempting to purchase a bottle 
or two of their beer here but the 
final leg was a long climb back 
to the hilltops and I would have 
had to lug them with me. Still, if 
walking on the 12th they would 
make a fitting evening tipple to 
mark the second New Year’s Eve. B 
Words & Pictures: Will Renwick 
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